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HELL COME AGAIN TO-MORROW. 


Written and composed for the Piano-Forte for ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 


By JAMES M. STEWART. 
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He deemed me false and most unkind, Because my eyes were brightest 
On an gel wings the hours flew by, The spell of bliss was on me, 


Ah! why should fond but fool ish man Be ev er prone to doubt us? 
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- ous thoughts were unconfined, And other =hearts were lightest. 
I sought his lov - ingeye, It sad - ly glanced upon me. 
- ersince the world began Was one content without us. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


JOHN 


BY MRS, 


The half-moon had risen, and hung in the 
sky; the large stars held watch in the stilly 
space over the leafless trees, which were lined 
out shadowly in white and dusky tracery; the 


snow lay on the ground, here and there broken 


by the dim swell of little tufts of grass and 
beds ; stone fence, with 


a 
in it, cut 
snow; beyond it rose many tree stems, curving 


dead violet 


times a cleft a long shadow in the 


and tapering into a thousand arches and em- 
braces as they grew nearer heaven, pointing 
to it with airy, arrowy spire the low ever 


greens stood moveless beneath the interlacing 
In the midst of the trees the Yorke 
the 


stood out 


branches. 


dwelling threw its massive shadow on 


ground squarely, and its cu; 
A light glowed from 
It was 


rola 
against the steely blue. 
the bay window ; it looked cheerful. 
New Year's Eve. I stood at the window of our 
little parlor, and tranguilly watched the scene, 


while a breath of heart’s ease floated over my < 


spirit. 


I must take my life’s work to my heart with‘ 


largeness of comprehension; the work was 
very commonplace, and I had rebelled against 
it: but now I was serene, because I rebelled 
no more, and was trying to rise child-like to 
meet the smile of the Overruling Artist. There- 
fore, with earnest, breezy faith I said—‘* Oh, 
New Year! come to me with mighty breaths 
Come with fresh vigor 
and past trials 
gloom, but with 


from the mountains! 
from the everlasting seas!” 
held me with no prisoning 
» soft, rich suggestions, as I looked back upon 


vol. xxv.—7 
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some-¢ 


I was not tired or weary, but felt that Q 
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YORKE. 


WENTZ. 
them. Mayhap they were intended as a deep, 
ethereal background, all dusk and shadowy, to 
bring out the supernal glory of the future. 
So of my little cares and anxieties I said— 
They are joyful underneath, and this year I 
1 search for a divine intent in them.” 


] 
wil 
I to 


our excellent domestic, came in 
bring some coal. 

«They do say John Yorke has come back 
Islands!’’ she exclaimed, 
th friendly excitement. 

Domestics never will put on the Mister, even 


the Sandwich 


from 


w 


when you shudder most at their leaving it off. 
I noticed this, even while my heart gave a wild 
leap into my throat. Dol 
and I talked with her about the absent Yorke 


ly lingered a thoment, 


They were spending the winter in 
Boston. After she had left the room, I saw 
that some dread enchanter had taken posses- 

Ssion of me, and had swept all my tranquil 

My soul was 


family. 


(philosophy out of my reach. 
? hungry and thirsty, and fainted within me for 
(a dazzling splendor that had shone around me 
Zin the past; the strong, pure life of endeavor 
was so cold, so unendurable; thought swam in 
I went up stairs to my 


tropical memories. 
Sroom, where I had sewed and read contentedly 
call day. I took from the bureau drawer two 
‘ books of poems, and opening one, saw a 
¢ white meadow lily pressed with grasses. John 
Yorke had given it to me nearly eight years 
$ before, when it was fresh and heavily odorous, 
eand around the slender grasses waved 
Sairily; and as he handed it to me, a smile 
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that seemed too tender to be complete hovered forces of good and evil can contend, and I was 


on his lips; he only said, ** Lily!” but after>under the foot of the adversary much of the 
that he often called me Lily; and I thought ¢ time. But | was to be bent and broken; ap- 
then he had christened me for his own. 2palling domestic afflictions came one after 


> } 
I turned over the leaves of the books and another. Perhaps they did their work well; 
read the poems, fraught with rarest passion, 2 they crushed me into a humility that was 
2 . ; 
which his pencil had marked. I was buriedSutter and entire. I wanted no longer a proud 


with abandonment in the life of other days.2@place in the world—Il was worth nothing—l 
[ had been strong an hour ago, but now IS wanted only to hurry through life and die. 


flung away every rein, and was swept backe In this mood, a young lawyer, who had 
helpless into that mighty tide. Ah! there is>studied with my father, offered me his hand; 
an overleaping flood in the heart that breaks¢he had long sought me; he had been very kind 
its bounds all the more powerfully sometimes, 2in our trouble, bringing into the house some 


becauge it has been powerfully held back. I$cheerful light from the ter world. I ac- 


' ( 
had only these two books that he had given me, 2cepted him. I wondered gratefully how he 
) 
and the lily. Thad burned up notes, and hadScould care for my drear ip, dead life; I 
thrown away withered flowers, roses, helio told him how it was, but he chose me; and 


tropes, honeysuckles; he never cared for flow Sthen it was that I burned John Yorke’s notes, 


that were not heavy and dreamy in their¢ and threw aways his flow 


Once I stood before the fire about to burn Stender and cheerful to every creature—life 
’was so very hard for each one. As I grew 


ers rs, and strove to be 
odors 
those two books—not in anger, but for con 
then I could not quite cut from 2 more tranquil, I learned to look upon all 


science 8 sake 

iny life every trace of its wonderful.and gorge-¢ things with a more just and equal eye; suffer- 
ous dream. I took the volumes to the garret, ?ing distorts the mental vision 

and locked them in an old trunk; for three$ Carl Gunrig, for that was my friend's name, 
years I never went near them. durged our marriage after we had been engaged 
We lived on the outskirts of a western town, a year; but as I receded from my morbid state 


John Yorke went East for a few weeks, but he?of mind, I vaguely wished to put off the time. 


had never been back, and I never had heardSI did delay it; and then the uneasy presages 
one word from him, It was seven years now, 2of my own fears were contirmed by others. I 
noble and whole at the 


and Dolly said he was again in the old house. > felt that he was not 
} 


When he left Granton, a fair, golden-haired¢centre. I could not lay my finger upon a 


girl was placed under his Care for the journey, ?single act that was speci 


ally wrong, but I 


[ heard some jesting about it—that was all Cheard hints of little meannesses on his part, 
from New York to the Sandwich 2and these hints accorded with the impression 
HadSthat had been growing upon me. I hesitated 
xv me when I was 


He went 
[alands, and engagell in business there. 
gre 


er n 


he found that yougg girl more alluring than I?2long; he had don 
I did not know. Sdying of despair; he had made me feel that 


And had she rejected him? 
» when all the pomp aud 


But the burning, stinging, anguished lifecsome one cared for m 
within me found no outward expression. It > glory of the world said farewell. Was it my 
was not difficult to wear a light demeanor; I¢mission to build up and elevate his life? 1 
had a master stronger than John Yorke, and>concluded that I could bear with a faulty 
it forbade that any tender human eye should ¢ spirit, but not with a mean one, and I broke 
Sour engagement. 


ask, ‘‘ Are you suffering ?” 
4 ; . . 
§ All this, and more, swept through my min¢ 


So a year went by—it was a terrible year, § 
that suddenly sucked down into its voleaniceas I sat by my table until midnight. The 
crater every dainty blossom of my youth. 1Slamp went out; I rose, walked to the east 
think I could have borne his death far better, 2 window, and drew aside the curtain; the moon 
for then I should have been softened, perhaps, > had disappeared; the wind lifted itself with a 
and I should have known that he waited forCswelling sound, and roved about the house 
As it was, I grew>sbaking the doors and windows a little, then 


« 
rs 


me in the silent land. 
. . . 

bitter at human nature, and passed away the rustling into a low murmur; shapeless clouds 

One day I was told that > drifted: across the dim blue firmament, reveal 


ime as best I could. 
Very likely; [Sing sometimes a star. There was a light is 


I was heartless—a coquette. 
had only a shining dagger to test hearts with,2an upper room of the Yorke house; it was 


and daggers are not merciful. 
it was then that F learned how fiervely the¢ beyond the light muslin curtain, The tow» 


John’s room; and a shadow paced to and fre 
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clock struck its mellow chime, a quick hand 
pushed aside the curtain, and a face looked 
out—looked out long into the night, and 
listened as I did to the moaning, soaring 
anthem of the winds As I stood in the dark 
ness, and saw him framed in the light, I won 


dered if he thought of the days when he said 


the light in my window seemed a holy shrine 
I dropped my curtain, saying **Heis noth 
ing to me, and I shall do well to remember it! 
Under the rebuke of self-disdain IL suddenly 
shut out old thoughts, feeling that I must turn 
with still larger heart and hope to the needy 
world. Inthe morning | carried the two vol 


the garret, after 


umes to their old place ir 
having thrown the faded lily into the hre, I 
had been a slave to the past the night before 

I would be sovereign of the present now, loyal 
and true to the King who had planned my fate, 
and I caught fast hold of the chain of disci 
pline that ran through it. In my morning 
reading came these words—*‘ Return unto thy 
rest, oh, my soul, for the I yrd hath dealt boun 
tifully with thee.” That was very true; peo 
ple bemoan the things they possesg not, and 


ought not by any means to have, and they forg 


to rejoice in the things they have, and ougAt to 
have, whether welcome or otherwise. I took 
down ‘Little Dorrit,’ and opened purposely to 


1e quondam lady 





the hero’s experience with t 
love of his youth. Her exquisite and supreme 
folly was a tonic, and I looked grimly upon th 
meek and sentimental side of my nature. The 

I looked in the glass, and saw that I was 


twenty-eight years old, with the bloom ¢ 


f 
physical youth retreating—retreating every 
year; and nobody knew that there was any 
spiritual youth behind it—nobody but me; | 
thought so! 

The morning was intensely cold and clear, 
with an opaline atmosphere; the ground was 
silvered; the sky was of azure, seen through a 
dream of pearly lustre; the trees lifted their ser 
pentine sprays of frost-work high into the soft 
ether; on the evergreens lay great blossoms of 
snow; the little bushes were slenderly pencilled 
above the frosty, snowy ground. I put on my 
bonnet to walk out, and looking around for a 
pretext, saw that father had left his glasses 
behind him ; therefore I went directly to his 
office. As I opened his door, he was sittit® 
alone at-his table, holding a paper at graduat- 
ing distances, to accommodate his eyes—now 
bringing ita little nearer, now holding it a 
little farther off. ‘‘Here comes your deliv- 
erer!”’ Lexclaimed. ‘‘This is only the third 


time this week.”’ 


YORKE, R7 


We had a little laugh; then father said 
‘* My dear, here is Mr Yorke.” 

John Yorke had been standing in a recess 
behind the door, reading a document. He 
came forwards. Without intention there ran 
into my manner a faint tinge of haughtiness, 
as I advanced and took his offered hand wit! 
common-place greetings **Helen, you have 
come in just at the right time,” said my father, 
‘*] want you to sign your hame as & Witness 
Wait a moment, and [| will bring in some one 
else,”’ He took his hat, and went out. 

**Do you find Granton much changed, Mr. 
Yorke ° I queried, 

‘*Very much; both things and people seem 
to forget what they were, or what 1 was—/(hat 
I should have expected.” . 

Involuntarily I was compelled to look at 
him; it seemed by the sombre fire in his eyes, 


by the passionate pride on his lips—he turned 
and said—*‘*Do you ever read these dry law 


books, Miss Helen 
** My father sometimes reads them to me.” 
** You have probably learned to rule your 


self by law, then? 
I was strangely astonished by the utter 
change of tone and manner in him; it seemed 


as if he would search me with a kind of bitter 





ness as his right; hé did not seem happy, and 
I answered—‘‘I have learned to rule myse¥ 
better than I once did, by some celestial 
laws 

‘* Ay,” he said thoughtfully, with a tone I 
remembered, ‘‘ 1 wish I could learn.’ 

‘Your friends and neighbors have not 
probably recognized you, Mr. Yorke; seven 
years alters one’s looks, especially if passed 
among a foreign people 

‘I went away to become foreign,” he said, 
taking a book from the table, and looking 
at the title. 

‘‘It must be inspiring to move in scenes so 
strange—where all is new—new is a captivat- 
ing word,”’ 

He shot a swift look at me, and answered 
slowly ‘Yes, the new dislodges the old 
sometimes.”’ 

‘And that is often the very charm of 
living.” 

** You seem happy, Helen. Have you been 
happy since we parted % 

‘Oh, Lam pretty happy—often very happy, 
with a boundless expectation that all will be 
well.” 

‘* Have you deen happy ?” 


‘*‘No! Will the wine run clear before fer- 


mentation? We have had much trouble.” 


eed 
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My father came in at this moment, with a 
friend for a witness; the business for which I 
had remained was transacted, and I left. At 
dinner-time my father said—*The citizens 
have invited Yorke to lecture this week.” 

‘* Will he do so?” 

‘* He accepted without cireumlocution.” 

‘* How long will he remain in town ?” 

‘He says it is uncertain; business may 
possibly detain him some wecks.’ 

That evening there was a large party in 
town. I went. I expected Mr. Yorke would 
be ther The old Adam had not wholly 
expired in me, and I was not sorry that he 
should see that the poor undeveloped flower 


he had thrown aside could be glad in others’ 


sunshine, and was not unappreciated. I 
scarcely looked at him once during the even- 
ing, but I knew that he noted all my move- 


ments, ! would have come to me once or 
twice. I eluded this, so that he could hardly 
guess it was done on purpose. Ata late hour 
[ stood alone by a table an,instant. He came, 


bowed slowly, as if I must have been aware of 
his preset before, then taking up a new 
book ed if I had read it. We talked about 
it a few minutes cheerfully, and then I asked 
him if he would be kind enough to detach my 
father from a group of gentlemen, with whom 
he was talking politics. He did so, and I was 
glad when I was leaning on the paternal arm, 
and wending my way home. 

I had a vague feeling that it might be safe 
for me to start off the next morning to visit an 
aunt who lived twenty miles distant, but I 


stayed, and attended Mr. Yorke’s lecture. 
*During the past seven years I had many times 
said to myself—“ It was my ideal that I wor- 
nd not John Yorke. It is the beauty 
of the dream he conjured up that I sigh to 





lose. //e is a man for whose real character I 
have no sympathy.” And yet, when I saw 
he seemed to assume over me a kind of 





» power, and every tremulous joy of old 
shook and started. My father proposed one 
day to invite him home to dinner; (he never 
knew that he had been more to me than some 
others;) I cast myself upon the state of the 
larder, and he did not invite him. But I felt 
a curiosity to learn something of the style of? 
his nature, that I might see how I had once 
misinterpreted it. A public speaker cannot 
but show the ruling life of heart and purpose, 
if he represent himself in the choice of a sub- 
ject, and is not the selected exponent of a 


party or platform. I scarcely remember the * 


title ef the lecture, or whether it was an- 





nounced, but the thought that ran through it 
was growth, everlasting growth There were 
many allusions to the people among whom he 
had lived-—many contrasts drawn between 


their simple siate and a e¢ n of high 
fl 


culture. There was a vigorous and world- 
embracing humanity in his trenchant elo- 
quence—a scorn of false measurements, an 


impassioned adhesion to a life above external 


judgments. When it was over, friends and 


neighbors went to him with hearty pleasure in 
their voices. My father, dear, unconscious 
man, shook his hand with generous delight. 


} 


At that instant Mr. Yorke turned a warm, 
luminous glance upon me for the first time. I 


was looking at him almost dreamily, all 
thoughts fused into one melting sea of reverie. 
As my father and I were walking home, Mr. 
Yorke joined us. Ah! I saw that I had 
betrayed the entrance to 1 } len world, and 


I strove hard, when I s] » at all, to speak 
with the controlled carelessness of the two 


previous interviews. 


The next morning I left town to visit my 
aunt. I knew that John Yorke was stronger 


than I—that if I stayed where he could reach 


me I should grow hum! f he sought me 


4 


with that warm, expression. I 
abandoned every idea save that he had trifled 
with me once, and I was eager only to crown 
myself at any price with the dignity of 
womanhood—this was a necessity more vital 
than a life of happiness. I had wished that 
he should see me serene lf-sufficient, hope- 
ful. I had not wished that he should catch a 
hint of that tender girl who stood beyond the 
seven years’ guif. But he had seen her! B8o 
I went away, that my going might utter the 
word—nevermore ! 

I had been at my aunt's about a week, and 
was stringing apples to dry by the sitting- 
room window, while she was making bread in 
the kitchen, when a sleigh suddenly halted at 
thé gate; a gentleman threw down a buffalo 
robe, sprang out with a look at the window, 
and fastened his horse. It was John Yorke! 
I started up, looked at my apples, looked at 
my hands, and then bounded into the kitchen, 
hesitating whether to wash my hands there, or 
to run out into the meadows, and have aunt 
say Iwas notat home. The latter idea would 
savor of weakness, not dignity, so I applied 
the liquid element. I gathered up with in- 
credible mental haste every wound that had 
been inflicted upon me, and the effect was 
calming and cooling—even exhilarating to a 
kind of cheerful sang-froid. I heard some one 
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admit the visitor, and my little cousin entered >) experience lately, and my conscience 


the kitchen by the h loor, saying there ill not 


n peace without this con- 


Was a gentle man i t sitting-room who; f r e@ l forgiveness, and wish 
wished to see me went in without delay, 
shook hands with him ar isked if he had 


seen my father before he started. He to 


CARL GUNRIG 


the chair I offere him, l drew one ne 
the fire, for I was shivering inwardly. He 
did not answer my q tion, and I said—*‘ The 
Sleighing is very { 

ll he was silent, an 
him, lest the wall of 


reared sh 


hearth 
walked up 
an ] change 
1ents on the mant 
‘* Helen!” 
I turned arour lis f and lips were 
I steadied mys ¢ j the mantel, 
was frighten: t | emotion, and it 


ugh n 


BY 
I will not say 
of my chair 46 u lox se ee. Farewells : 
Heleh.”’ 
“One is apt to co ! hat folly once, 
rice, or thrice, , Ww a little bitter 
rh, ‘and "ne | to revive after it 
our pen I 
you had 
y be 
nd looked 
ility had caught 
usand times 
ved. In 


and then went 


my life were almost him. A yalmi 
What if he were true? Where Nature, w 


I turned around a looked at him. His Has t 
fiery, brave eyes drank i 1y look, and he And ocean, wi 
id in a ver} low it ¢ idfast voice—*‘] Hweeps gran 

e been true. Let: how you. Here is a< 


} Oh, ne'er 


letter I received yesterday evening.” bs ee 
He gave me a letter, and went to the fire star iia Fa et » ghia 
while I read it. It was as follows :— Thstedh endlees a - : sia iat: 
Though moons on moons their course fulfil, 
“Sin :—I must make a humiliating con-> May we to each be faithful still. 
fession to you. I hated you once, because yous 
stood between me and Helen Somers. When. Nl of tenderness 
you went to New York, seven years ago, I 


watched the letters you sent back, (my cousin And He 


ork demands, 
who guides will surely bless 
was postmaster.) and destroyed the two writ- The labor of thy hands; 
. 


ten to Miss Somers; to the first, I sent you an In faith and hope thy way pursue— 
answer in hername. I have, I trust in God, My prayers go with thee, love—“ Adieu !” 
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PART I. 

Sitting, in the gray November twilight be- 
fore a sparkling fire, with its flicker of light 
and shade, what were pleasanter than to be 
hold entering, and appropriating the empty 
chair at my side, one who, from inmost thought 
and experience, is able to interpret and give 
expression to my mood? 

But when upon my own door fell the sharp, 
triple rap of Mrs. Pry, which I had learned, 
with a sort of shudder, to distinguish from all 
others, solitude seemed heaven, and my faint 
‘come in’ was not uttered in that hearty, 
cordial tone with which I might have admitted 
a more welcome visitor. 

Is there no way, without positive rudeness, 


by which I may secure myself from the en- 


croachments of people who are repugnant to 


me? Against what righteous law do I offend ‘ 





when I say to this woman, or this man, who 
comes into my presence with disturbing speech, 
‘*Madam, or sir, I bring no charge of evil 
against you, but I like not your company, It 
may not be your fault but you infect me with 
hatred of my kind, You stand like a dark 


body between me and the sun’s light and heat. | 
Your voice is discord in my ears, and drowns 


the heavenly symphonies. Your presence is 
an offence unto me. The world is wide, and 
full of diverse ways. Prithee, be not angry, 


but depart.” 


But in doubt as to whether it were well so. 
to speak, or whether it were wiser and better, ¢ 


as it is sometimes safer, to be governed by 
the maxim which teaches that the truth is not 
at all times to be spoken, I had bidden my 


door swing open to this woman, Mrs. Pry, with ‘ 


her sleek, shining face, and her still, cotty 


tread; and in the very chair that, in twilight’ 


visions, I had seen filled by one of my soul's 
kinsfolk, she seated herself with a seductive 
purr, stretching out to the friendly fire her 
smooth, velvet hands, in which lay sheathed 
the cruel, cunning claws that tore while they 
toyed with their victim. 

“There is always such an air of comfort 
about you,” said the soft, silky voice. ‘One 
doesn’t feel here as though one was in a great 
barn of a boarding-house. I get so lonesome 
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that I find it pleasant to run across the hall 
and talk over the news with you.’ 

Oh, ye angels, pity those hapless ones to 
whom nothing is so terrible as an hour of soli 
tude! Oh, kind heaven, lighten the under- 
standings of those who dare not face their own 
souls, nor look into themselves to see what 
manner of men and women they are! People 
so empty that they run to their neighbors to 
get filled—hungering and thirsting for “ news,” 
yet unwilling to swallow anything but the 
vilest scandal, gloating with secret satisfaction 
when the feast of another's misfortune is 
spread before them—God be pitiful! 

My visitor drew her « rup close to mine, 

and lowered her voice to that mysterious 
whisper which signifies mfre than may be put 
(into words. 

‘“What do you think of the little circum- 
Miss Blunt ?” 
it any little cir- 


stance that has just happene: 
tas Indeed, I waent aw 


cumstance had happene 


excepting that you 
have come to visit me, Mrs. Pry.” 

‘Ah, you cunning one! Now, I suppose you 
haven't heard a whisper from Marian Reed's 
room to-night.” 

**Not a whisper, Mrs. Pry 


‘You didn’t hear a man come up the stairs 


a short time ago and enter her apartment, as if 


he enjoyed the unqnestionable privilege of 


” 


doing 80: 
‘* No, madam.” 
The woman looked at me with a curious! 


blended expression of joy that she had some 
thing evil to communicate, and disappoint 
ment that she could not gather somewhat 
more, 

“Well, I declare You must have been 
asleep, I think lt was t as it was begin- 


ing to grow dusky that I saw, coming tp the 
walk, that tall, rather good-looking young fel- 
low, with whom Marian has been out walking 
every evening for the past week, and who evi 


dently anticipated enjoying « similar prome- 


‘ . : . 
enade to-night. But Marian, as you know, is not 


well, and didn’t come down to supper, and she 
must have sent some such message to the young 
man as emboldened him to seek her in her 


groom, for he came up presently with a bravé 


in my rooms with nobody to speak a word to, ‘step, and I heard—TI had put my head out my 
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door, for I want to know the meaning of all 
this—I heard him say, ‘ My dear Marian, I 
couldn’t go away without’—and then he swung 
her door back with a clang that drowned the 
close of the speech, and I wasn’t able to dis- 
tinguish another word, though I crossed the 
passage and listened till 1 was fearful 1 might 
be discovered by some one of the servants or 
boarders. I regained my room in fortunate 
time, for I had barely closed my door when | 
heard Marian’s visitor come out and go slowly 
down stairs; and then I run over here to find 
out what you had learned, for your apartment 
is 30 near to Marian’s that I was sure you 
must have heard everything that passed.” 

; Another scrutinizing glance. We see strange, 
fantastic things by firelight Just then there 
was a brilliant flash succeeded by momentary 
darkness, and in the sudden gleam, my com 
panion, sitting there with her greedy, glitter- 
ing eyes fixed upon me, appeared to me like a 
spotted cat with a serpent’s head, and for an 
instant she held my gaze in horrible fascina 
tion. Then 1 sprang up in a sort of terror and 
lit my lamp, placing it where its rays fell 
directly upon my visitor, and, truly, viewed in 
a light less barbaric, she seemed a comely wo 
man gnough, and quite incapable of any such 
metamorphosis as I had just witnessed. 

“I see you are far too cunning to reveal 
what you have heard,” she said, with ill-con- 
cealed chagrin. 

** Madam,” I answered, with some unneces- 
sary sharpness, **] have listened for no sounds 
from Marian’s room, nor is it possible that I 
could have heard anything from there which 
could cast a shadow of reproach upon the fair, 
spotless character of its occupant 

The cat flattened her snaky head—darted 
her forked tongue. 

“T defy you,” I continued, hotly, “to look 
in Marian Reed’s innocent face, and charge 
her, even in your thought, with deliberate 
wrong.”’ 

‘‘Miss Blunt, you are old enough to know 
the world better than you do. There are un- 
fathomable depths of iniquity hidden behind 
these fair, ‘innocent faces’ sometimes. If 
you were a deeper student of human nature 
you would not be so easily deceived,” 

‘¢Heaven help me, Mrs. Pry. I would for- 
ever abandon the study did I believe it would 
lead to the discovery of guile in the heart of 
Marian Reed.” 


My remark purchased me a look of com- 
I don’t want Marian Reed's confidence, (thou 


miseration. 
‘*My dear Miss Blunt, it is a great deal 
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better to know the worst about the people we 
meet, than to cherish a blind faith, and be 
duped by their shameless hypocrisies. I'm 
sure I desire, as much as any one, to think: 


well of my fellow creatures (a hypocritic 


whine, and a sanctimonious expression of 


countenance), but, as regards this affair of 


Marian Reed's, 1 must say, 1 think it wears 
an exceedingly dark appearance. This young 
gentleman, with whom she seems to be upon 
such Intimate terms, is a eomplete stranger in 
town: no one knowing, so far as I can lea 
whence he came, whither he is going, 

even the name he bears It does no good 
question Marian, for you cannot draw from 
her the least satisfactory thing concerning 
him. Even her faithful lover, Walter Gray 

is not admitted to her confidence in this mat- 
ter. It is rather singular that the fellow never 
makes his appearence here excepting in the 
shadow of evening; and it is a remarkable 
fact—though perhaps unknown toany but Mr 
Graves and myself, Who have narrowly watched 
her movements—that Marian never walks with 
him in any but the most unfrequented streets, 
where there is the least danver of meeting 
acquaintances. Connectmg all this with his 
familiar entrance into her room to-night, it 
cannot but be confessed that things wear 
rather a doubtful aspect—rather a dark look, 
Miss Blunt 


‘Your darkness may be her light, Mre 


Pry It impossible to judge evil of her, not 
knowing her motives It has sometimes hap- 


pened that very excellent and estimable peop! 
have been placed in circumstances of so pecu 
liar a nature, that while acting from entirely 
conscientious and wholly pure motives, they 
have not been able to justify their conduct in 
the eyes of the world In such cases, it may 
be presumed that they are pardonable for 
cherish ng the l ope that those who have known 
them to be hitherto of unblemished and irre 
proachable character, would still continue to 
believe them pure at heart, however strong 
appearances might be, for the time, against 
them. It is not always advisable to take th: 
world into onr confidence, Mrs. Pry; nay, we 
sometimes find it expedient to exclude even 
our friends—but if they are friends worthy ot 
the name, they do not thereupon turn and 
rend us like so many wild beasts deprived « 
a coveted dainty 

“You have a sharp tougue, Miss Margaret 


Blunt, but I am used to its thrusts. I'm sure 


deceivest thyself, but not me, oh, subtle mis- 
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¢ 
tress!) though she would be benefited by¢and if I can prove Marian Reed unworthy of 
—. A . . 
such instruction and counsel as I am able to? him—that is, you know—I mean if she proves 


give her. But, one thing is certain, however 4 herself so’ — 

much she may scorn the advice and resent the2 ‘‘I understand perfectly, Mrs. Pry.” 
interference of older and more experiencedS ‘‘ But you misinterpret my motives,’’ said 
persons than herself, she ought to respect the2the woman, with an injured a 
opinions, and regard the wishes ofher accepted ‘Not at all. . They are altogether satanic. 


lover, and she has no right to withhold her? You have already done much mischief, and are 


iT 


confidence from him, especially in a case like >in a fair way todo a vast deal more. You 


this.”’ Shave insinuated into a too willing mind the 

‘«Ifhe is worthy to receive it—most certainly most infamous suspicions, which, with the aid 
not, Mrs. Pry. But professing to know no-Sof adventitious circu unces, you are doing 
thing of this matter but what you have told2your ufmost to verity You are, by your 
me, and judging Walter Graves entirely fromSslanderous reports, blasting the reputation, 


your own representations, I must say that i2and bringing pain and trouble to the heart 
think his conduct has not been that of a true Sof an innocent girl, whose orphaned and 
souled, honorable gentleman. Turning a greedy ¢Cfriendless condition one would suppose must 
ear to your whispered calumnies against theSappeal to you for tenderness and protection, 


woman whose fair namé he is bound in honorSrather than insult and outrage; and yet it is 
to defend from the vile attacks of slanderous 2not for me to say that you may not be indi- 
tongues, he has been to her, breathing theSrectly benefiting her, if you save her from 
th 2union with a man whose distrust and jealousy 


most insolent suspicions, and demanded w 
an offensive show of authority an explanation $ would be likely to embitter her life, and sow 
of her ‘unmaidenly behaviour’—his very words 2 her days with storms 

as you reported them, madam, and a direct My visitor had risen with a view of taking 
insult in themselves—has wounded her love, ¢ her departure. 

aroused her indignation, and excited her tod ‘Thanks for your good opinion,” she said, 
rebellion by his open distrust of her, and pro-¢ dropping me a mocking courtesy. ‘I will not 
fessed confidence in you, her unqualified trouble you, however, for any farther expres- 
enemy, whom he has set as a spy upon her Ssion of it, just at present, as I see you have 
movements, and with whom he secretly coun-2some precious volume there, the leaves of 
sels, deliberates, and compares notes withSwhich you have been fingering impatiently for 
reference to the character of his promised 2 the last half hour, no doubt as a gentle intima- 
ife, proving himself, in all, to be lacking in Stion that my company could be dispensed with. 


fine sense of honor, and utterly unworthy toe wish you a pleasant evening, Miss Blunt.” 
be entrusted with the happiness of the woman **Reckon the fervor of my thanks by the 
whose truest and tenderest feelings he hasSintensity of your wishes. Good night.” 
coolly outraged.” Then I dropped my face upon the “‘ precious 


My visitor’s eyes burned with smothered § volume” and wept passionate tears. Oh, thou 
rage, of which, however, no slightest spark 2 great-hearted, glo s Jean Paul, I said, in thy 
was permitted to fall into her smooth, even 5 battle life thou hadst often to contend against 
h ethe baseness and bitterness of thy fellow men; 
“Mr. Graves has pursued a perfectly hon-$ yet thou didst never lose faith in the dignity 
orable and gentlemanly course in this matter, gof human existence; thy piercing eye could 
I think, Miss Blunt, and his example is worthy still descry the image of God in man; and thy 
of imitation. If all young men would act asClarge, kindly, genial nature, unembittered by 
liscreetly in love affairs, and not with such Sthy hard experiences, throbbed warm with 


blind infatuation as the most of them do, theSlove and pity of thy king. Teach thou me! 


speec 


number of unfortunate marriages, and faithless 
wives, would be considerably lessened, I fancy. Is it needful that I should write the fore- 
I have no sympathy with these weak people going history of this child-faced Marian? I 
whose willing credulity subjects them to all5hate retrospections, I care nothing about ante- 
sorts of impositions. Others may help to hide¢cedents. I am impatient of details, I am 
iniquity if they choose, but I am for bringing 2 content to take men and women as I find them, 
all things to light. And I am proud to be of $ without going back to hunt up thejr progeni- 
service to Walter in his investigation of this 2tors, and trace out the crooks and turns in 
matter, for he is a most estimable young man, Ctheir journey of life before my line of march 
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MARIAN’S 
brought me into their company. For the most 
part I prefer the people of whom I write to 
tell their own stories, and wherein they fail to 
do so, thou, reader, must, from thy own imagi- 
nation, supply deficiencies as best pleaseth 
With all that it concern- 


thou shalt 


This believe 


know 


thee. 


eth thee to be made ac- 


quainted. 
November's dreariest day. 
icily from the | rth west. 
The 
stood like phantoms with bare 
s hidden by heavy 


The wind blew 


ni Dead leaves 


} 1 
NCAR 


rustied here and there. » bereaved trees 


arms reaching 
up to heaven. The sky wa 


gray clouds, from whose thick folds a few soli- 


tary snow-flakes fluttered out, and came wan- 
dering desolately down to earth. 

As I stood viewing the dreary scene, Marian, 
in her gray cloak and hood, with the never- 
failing roll of music in her small gloved hand, 
came slowly down the steps and paused a mo- 
ment by my side. 

“One feels,” 
bleak ocean of sky in which no sun-ship sailed, 


she said, looking up to the 
‘‘one feels, upon such days, as if God had 
died out of the world.” 

Some thought, black 
haunted me all the morning. 
“It ve lo 
hearts, oh Marian.”’ 

“ Ves, I 
pain in the murmuring voice that caused me 
Then 


such and dismal, had 


But I answered, 


we | st him out of our 





ia because 
know.” 


to look closer at the balf-averted face. 


I saw that the small sweet mouth was tremu- 


lous with unspoken feeling—that the beautifal 


with inward trouble 


lets th: 


with 


eyes were darkened 
They were like purple vi 
the May, Marian’s 


their tender 


at’ we gather 
shifting 


but that 


in eyes, 
lights 
morning the lights were overcast, the shining 
violets 


in depths ; 


troubled —they were 


hed down with heavy rains. 


depths were 





wetted and weig 


‘« You are not well,” I said, laying my hand 


on hers. ‘‘ Let the lessons wait for a day.”’ 


“No, no!” she cried quickly, 
being overcome by so alluring a temptation, 
“T must not disappoint my scholars. It 
’ she added, passing her hand swiftly 
“T am 


is 


nothing,’ 
across her brow, and smiling sadly. 
nervous, I think. 
right to nerves, The deeper their love of their 
art, the more exquisite the torture they are 
I suffer some days 





compelled to endure. 


Every discordant note strikes a shiver of pain, 


Wel!, well. It cannot be helped. 
Will you think of me once or 


I shall feel 


through me. 
I must go. 
twice to-day, Miss Margaret? 


happier, believing so.’ 


There was a quiver of 


as if fearful of > 


And music teachers have no‘ 
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‘*T will carry you in my thought all day, 
little sister,” 1 said. 

“Oh, thank you! Call me that name again, 
please 

“* Dear sister.” 

“’Tis a strange, sweet word. God bless 

Good t 

I watched her 
ud 


morgl 





you. 
like a 


little, 


ated away 


before the rushing*wind—a 


gray cl 





little maiden, a mere child in stature, with a 
child’s strong yearning for love, a child's 
quick sensitiveness and tenderness of heart. 
And there were many to wound, and few te 
caress He whe had claimed the right te 
cherish and protect, had leagued himself with 
a she-wolf, to distress and drive into the wil- 
derness, the lamb that had 
nor loving shepherd But cou 
mitted to destroy the good‘ 
defend His own? 
The clouds dropped lower—the wind came 
roaring down, like a lion, from the northland; 


the phantom trees struck their hands together 
dead 


and thither in dismay, and found no 


of 


in sharp agony—the leaves ran h 


place 


rest. Nature had no kindly word for me thas 
morning, and I carried my heavy heart up te 
my room, closed and bolted the door, for there 
was to be no admittance to meddling Mrs 
Prys that day. 

But at supper, the serpent found an opper- 


tunity to infuse some portion of 


into my wounded ear. 
‘“Observe what an innocent, child-like ex- 
pression her face wears,’’ she whispered, in 


head 


where 


towards the 
Mar Bat 


— 
eeriy gentic- 


siduously, inclining her 


of the table an 





other si 





patiently listening, while the el 
man at her side planned the winter campaign, 
and directed the movements of General McClel 


e famous Army of the 
yuld 


lan, then the leader of t] 
‘To look at 
not beli that she could be guilty of false- 
hood and deceit. Sl 


is true in every thought and feeling to Walter 


Potomac. her now one w 
ve 


1e¢ solemnly avers that she 


Graves, and yet this afternoon I saw her lean- 
ing upon the breast, and encircled by the arms 
of—the nameless.” 

My heart burned within me. 


But how could I prove 


My lips moved 
to utter, ‘‘It is false!”’ 
it There was Marian’s pure face as a 

¢ witness of her availed such 

believed that 


so?! 
truth; but what 


4 . . + 
Sevidence with the woman who 


(devils walked in angel guise, and who more- 
gel g 


over, claimed to have seen with her own eyes 


what she testified? And farther, if, in my 
¢zeal to defend Marian, I cried “false!” to the 
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charges brought against her, did I not indirectly , 
acknowledge that. they included that which, if, 
clearly proven, convicted her of guilt? And 
could 1, upon the strongest testimony—even 
that of my own senses—believe her capable of 
falsehood and double-dealing? No. I should 
say there is somewhat here that I do not clearly 
understand, but Marian is true, Such was 


‘You cannot answer this?” said my perse- 
cutor, triumphantly, observing with a glow of 2 
satisfaction the struggle going on in my face. 

‘No; but my faith in Marian’s integrity 
remains unshaken.”’ 

‘Your faith is of your tongue, Miss Blunt, 
and not of your heart. But let me relate the? 
particulars of what I saw,’ she added, ma- > 
liciously 

“Thank you. I would greatly prefer to 


hear nothing more about the matter.” 
‘No? But you must. With your strong‘ 
faith in the impregnable virtues of Miss 


Marian, you may be able to cast some light 
upon these mysteries. Listen. I was out 
driving with my husband this afternoon, and ¢ 
as we were approaching the residence of 
Dr. Goodwin, 1 saw a young lady entering 
there whom I instantly recognized as Marian 
Reed. Of course, I was puzzled and curious 
to know what her errand could be, for I didn't 
suppose the old bachelor was studying music. 


unde 


her instructiof, and I wasn’t aware that 


she stood in need of his professional services. 
For the next half mile I taxed my powers of 
invention for some excuse to return and call 
at the Doctor’s; but nothing presented itself 
that seemed plausible, until at last 1 bethought 
me of a liniment for Alfred’s rheumatism. As 
might be anticipated, that gentleman objected 
and demurred, and declared that he hadn't 
experienced a twinge of pain in three months, 
and that he was actually afraid to make such 
an application to the Doctor, who was such a 
wizard of his craft, that he could tell merely: 
by looking at a man, all the aches he ever had 
in his life, ete., ete. But I urged our duty, ¢ 





as th ends of Walter Graves, to investigate ; 
thi utter as far as possible, in order to§ 
ertain the true character of Miss Reed, and? 
save so excellent a young man as Walter from 

wing himself quite away; and finally my Q 
persuasions prevailed, and he consented to) 
turn back, though it must be confessed, not in ¢ 
very good humor, for he didn’t view the affair } 
in the same light that I did. I had no idea of‘ 
being so especially favored as I was; there 

was surely something wonderful in it all; but) 








\ - NAA 


on arriving at the Doctor's (by the way, I 
wonder some of the young ladies don’t en- 
deavor to become mistress of that fine mansion) 
Alfred was directed to his office, and I, by the 
rarest good fortune, was shown into a room 
communicating by glass doors with a quaint 
little snuggery, where, through a propitious 
parting in the crimson curtains, I saw enacted 


>the pretty tableau I described to you. Ah, but 


I assure you it was worthy a larger audience. 
That wasn’t all. By listening intently, I-was 
able to catch some fragments of conversation, 
from which I gathered that the nameless is 
about going to the war, ‘to win glory and 
fame,’ and ‘wipe away the stain that rests 


upon his honor,’ and al! that—vastly interest- 


ing you see, if one could only find out what 
it all means, and that I'm positive I would 
have done, if Alfred hadn't, as usual, upset 
omy plans, by sending a servant to report his 
readiness to go. Dear me! It was just like 
the man! What, with all my significant 


glances, elbow-nudgings and toe-treadings, he 
is forever doing the very thing that I desire 
him not to. Now he might have managed to 
have kept the Doctor in conversation for half 
an hour longer, as well as not, and so left me 
free to pursue my inquiries, and make 
what discoveries I could; but he hasn’t the 
least particle of ingenuity in his composition ; 
so I had to leave in th 
tion of the play. But Marian will hear mere 
of this, Miss Blunt; there’s a storm brewing 
for her.” 

“And you are its ruling spirit, madam. I 


st interesting por- 


do entreat you to interfere no farther with 


what does not concern you, but be content to 
let matters take their own course.” 
I might as well have gone on my knees to 


the cat upon the watch for her prey, and 
beggéd her to spare the life of the poor, timid, 
frightened little mouse, making its mute trem- 
bling appeal for mercy. Mrs. Pry was inex- 
orable. She was on the track of a mystery. 
She scented a secret sin, and glowed with 
satisfaction and delight at the thought of un- 
earthing it. What if it were but the reflection 
of her own evil that she was pursuing? Many 
in hunting down the imagined sins of their fel- 
lows, have found at the last that they had been 
chasing the emanations and effluvia of their 
own wicked minds. 

It was proposed that we should meet that 
evening in the parlor, as was sometimes our 
custom, for an hour's social conversation and 
music. All gave a pleased assent excepting 
Marian. She was gliding quietly away, with- 
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MARIAN’S 
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out promise or apology, when a gentleman 
standing near the door, interposed his arm 
‘Are we to be denied the pleasure of your 
he asked 

lamina 


company to-night, Miss Reed ? 

“*You will excuse me, I am sure; 
bad humor this evening.”’ She tried to smile, 
but the attempt was pitiful, and tears which 
she could not repress hung trembling upon 
her eyelashes. 

“And so you are going away to your room, 
to hold a carnival with the blue devils? No, 
no, we can't permit such a thing, Miss Reed. 
Besides, we want you. I have selected a new 
the and it is 
Can't 


gong expressly for occasion, 
adapted to no voice but yours. 


you to pass, Miss Marian, without a solemn 


allow 


promise that you will join us by an I by.” 
‘Please stand out of my path, Mr. Conrad ; 
I will come down in an hour.” 
“Thanks. Exit.’’ 


‘*A nice little girl, that. Sensible,’’ re- 
marked the gentleman of military genius, who 
had construed Marian’s silence during his 
observations at the supper-talfle into rapt 


attention and profound appreciation of his 


wisdom and sagacity in martial matters. 


I noticed curious smiles playing about the 
lips of some of the boarders, and slight incli 
nations of the head one towards another. The 


Mrs. Pry’s insinuations 


that 


slime and poison of 
the 


Her 


manner, her tone, the very rustle of her cap 


were clearly traceable. It was not 


woman expressed so much in speech. 


ribbons, implied more than could be put into 


One scarcely knew what infamous 


The plain, unvarnished 


words. 
thing was inferred. 
gsiatement of the blackest truth could not be so 
sppalling as Mrs. Pry’s horrible, nameless 
intimations. 

Early in the evening Walter Graves joined 

Marian 
He glanced through the rooms, 


our company. iad not yet made her 
appearance. 
as if in 
Mrs. Pry, who gave him her hand, and a look 


search of her, then crossed over to 
at once significant and sympathetic. Presently 
they withdrew toa distant window, and stood 
there for a few moments in close conference. 
It was easy accounting for the smouldering 
fire in the young man’s face when he came 
back and took a seat I could 
zomprehend how a few rapidly-uttered sen- 


near the door. 


tences, interspersed with glances, significative 
of things that might not be spoken, had told 
the whole story, and infinitely more. 

Mrs. Pry’s expression was a blending of 
malicious triumph and hypocritical pity. Then 
Marian came. Her entrance was so quiet, 


jeal 
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that, I think, the little scene which followed 
was observed by only one person besides 
myself At the door, her eyes fell upon Wal- 


ter, and with countenance beaming with love 
and pleasure, she advanced and offered her 
He raised his arm as if to strike her, 
Poor child! 
Her cheeks and lips went white as her lily 
gasping—* Oh, Walter!” 


away with unsteady steps, and fell 


hand. 
and gave her a blasting look. 
hdnds, and she 
turned 
rather than sat down upon-a friendly sofa 
standing near. For she was fo novel heroine, 
little Marian, not hide her 
Her heart 


her thought stamped 


my and could 


anguish under a smiling mask. 


throbbed 


itself upon her face ; 


in her voice, 


even her hands, flutter 


ing like wounded birds, betrayed her strong 


And she suffered all the more 


keenly, knowing this, for a true woman would 


emotions. 


rather die than reveal her pain, when a 
lover's hand dealt the blow. 

What were all these signs of agitation but 
confirmations of her guilt to the mind of Wal- 


ter Graves? Had an angel from Heaven at 
that moment declared her loyalty and inno- 


cence, he would not have bebieved it. Your 


us man, while the rage possesses him, can 
no more see things in their true light than can 
the devils in their dusky hells 
had Othello 


Desdem 


I strongly 


suspect that not first cooled his 


passion in na’s blood, he would not 
have been able to have accepted the proofs of 
her truth and sinlessness. 

Conrad espied Marian shrinking away, like 
a hurt dove, into the shadow. ‘So, so 
you are true to your promise, Miss Marian. I 
was just preparing to arraign you for a wilful 
violation of your word. We will have the 
song now, please.” 

With an effort to appear calm, she moved 
forwards, and took her place at the piano. 
I for her to perform was a 


sele cted 


The piece 


simple ballad, yet strange to her, and the 
notes swam giddily before her tear-filled eyes; 
but she succeeded with tremulous fingers in 


} 


playing the opening bars, and, still unable to 
command her voice, repeated the sad, swee 
strains. Dear girl, she had miscalculated her 
strength, and the words she strove to utter 
broke in a passionate sob; and with her fall- 
ing hands striking atremor of discord from 
the keys, she rose hastily, and vanished from 
the room. 
**Now, what 
Conrad, looking after her with an expression 
half amazed, half perplexed, while the grand 
military hero of the supper-table pushed up 


child’s freak is this?” cried 
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his spectacles, rubbed his eyes vigorously, and5of untiring vigilance—a kindness which | 
with a bewildered air—* Bless¢ think she poorly appreci ited. She comforted 


ex claime l, 

me! what ails the girl?” > herself by darting her fiery tongue at Marian 
There were various surmises and conjectures ; C whenever an opportunity was offered, but the 
the curious smiles I had before observed? sad, downcast eyes were never lifted, and the 
broadened a little, and headsinclined towardsS pale lips never unclosed to utter a word of 

each other with stronger emphasis. Mrs, Pry 2 reproach or self-justitic 
cleared her throat, opened her lips, as if toS When we have trouble i sickness of heart, 
make some interesting communication, clos¢dc it is not every friend that | esses the power 
them tightly again, as significant of her reso->to console us, There are persons whose sym- 
m to speak well of her neighbors, or say ‘pathy we cannot endure, though they love us 
ig, and loofed unutterable things; while 2ever so truly. Their pity is harder to be 
Walter Graves gnawed his nether lip, andSborne than our grief. So I closed my eyes 
turning toa gentleman sitting near, demanded, 2 and steeled my heart against this girl’s suffer- 
with rather more ferocity than the nature ol ) ings, lest I should wound her by com passion- 
he question seemed to require—* How do late?-ate looks, and uncover the sorrow that she 
re advices affect you, Mr. Vance? Are wished concealed But one night, as we 
we t e another wrestle with our old antago-¢ ascended the stairs together, her hand touched 
I nk?” amine, and her eyes sought my face with such 
What a strong refuge do these grave, weighty ¢ passionate appeal, that, thinking of it after- 
a of state furnish our worthy masters? wards in the stillness of my room, I wondered 
when they would conceal personal feeling. Sif I had not, with the kindest intentions, acted 
Wh | know that the fire in the eye and the, unkindly towards this friendless child; and 
gl n the cheek, are not the fire and theSfull of contrition, I rose, and going to her 


giow ft purest patriotism and enthusiastic in- door, called her name softly 
i > o 


g 
terest in public weal? Heigho! It w uldS “ITs it you, Miss Margaret? Please come 
never do to discuss the latest Parisian style s, din.” 
no! ‘ant on the merits of the last fashion- ‘‘ Not if you would rather be alone, Marian.” 
vel, with a countenance blazing and? She came tothe door, and opening #t, threw 
darkening like the sky in a tempest Even >both arms around me, and drew me into the 
h heart-breaking little airs, to which thecroom. ‘ How could you think your presence 
pa f despairing lovers are so mournfully ?an intrusion? Oh, | have felt for days for- 
set, may be rendered with too much pathos, as saken of God and my fellows.” 
ve just seen. @ She dropped her face on my shoulder, and 
That night, long after the mid hours, 1S wept unrestrainedly. I did not try to check 
heard the tread of soft feet in Marian’s room, cher tears, but drew her closer to my heart, 
und now and then broken ejaculations and resting my cheek against her shining hair. 
uldresses to Heaven reached my ear, and * «You will not think me strange, she said, 
nee these words, in tender, pleading accents, when the storm had neat y spent itself, I 
God, be very pitiful to me, for I am¢ feel—I believe—I am sure you know howit is, 
motherless !” 2 Miss Margaret.” 
=e ¢ ‘Yes, dear.”” Somewhat I knew, but not 
lays ran away, as days, be they heavy Dall. It was not needful. I shrink a little 
and burdensome, or light as thistledown, willS from these unreserved heart-confidences, and 
somehow slip from our hold and fall back 2doubt my worthiness to receive them. How 
among the clouds of witnesses that testify toSdo I know that I shall not unconsciously or 
the good or evil of our lives. Marian’s face unguardedly do wrong to the trust reposed in 


grew sadder and sadder; its lights had goneSme? There is only one love that never fails, 
out, and it brooded in perpetual shadow. ¢ one ear that never wearies, one soul that fully 
The violet eyes, hiding under their snowy >comprehends—God's. 
lids, looked sad and dim, as though blighted¢ Marian raised herself from my bosom, and 
by rain and frost, and the lips were no longer 9 stretching out her hand, touched a loosened 
a rosy tremor of smiles, but pale and com-¢ package of papers that lay upon the table 
pressed with unworded pain and suffering. ¢ beside her. ° ‘‘ Here,” she said, ‘are the 
Walter Graves held no more consultations s letters that I wrote him in that long absence 
with Mrs. Pry, and the nameless had suddenly 2 which seemed so terrible to both, and each of 
disappeared, relieving her from the necessity S them was read a hundred times (he said), and 
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iwelt upon until, in the darkness of the night, 
the form of every word and letter could be 
distinctly traced. Here is the curl that, with 
his own hands he severed when we parted, 
and kissed it, and called it the dearest of love- 
tokens, because it was a part of my very self. 
liere is the knot of flowers (withered and 
dead, now) that I wore upon my bosom that 


rare, bright, blissful day of our betrothal, and 





he begged it of me to hold in remembrance of 


the time. And here is my pictured face, that 


(he told me) he kept warm upon his heart, 


wearing it as an amulet and shield against 


temptation. It has lost its power now; it’is 


worthless; they are ell worthless He sent 
fhem back to me three d ys ago, and I have 
: 


found no courage to look at them until 





te night. The sight of them makes me faint 
and sick. They smell of the grave, Poor 
tters! when I penned ye, with foolish 
blushes and heart-beat, | never dreamed ye 
would come back to me + Ye say drearily, 
drearily, Walter loves me no more—loves me 
He has sworn 
} } 31) 1 i} 


a thousand times he would love me till death, 













and beyond it, and I hearkened, trembling 
with joy, and believed it all. And this is tl 


end. Oh, Margaret! Margaret!” 


Then there came another passionate burst 
of tears, and the brown head dropped again to 
its resting-place upon my shoulder. What 


ould be said? Here was a young heart 


rudely awakened from its first delicious drean 
of love, believing, as all such hearts do, that 


there is no more blessedness in life, and no 


more truth in man Does it deaden a pain 
know that another has suffered the like 
There is alw bys some peculiarity, some differ 
ence of quality in our affliction, which makes 
it seem to us more terrible than any that was 
ever experienced in the world before. Oh, 
good people, ’tis a sheer waste of breath to 
talk reason to a sick heart. Your stale philos 
ophies and your common-place truisms are 
quite unappreciated and wholly thrown away. 
Poor L. E, L., with her melancholy plaints, is 


1 better comforter than ye all. The ailing 


mind craves unhealthy food, ‘and turns 
with disgust from such as the strong and 
vigorous esteem delightful. Let it choose its 
own diet. By and by, when Time, the kind 
physician, has got the mastery of its disease, 
it will of itself refuse the things which were 
pleasing to its insane appetite, and go in 
search of healthful and wholesome food. 

*T am foolish and weak, I know,’ 
Marian, coming out of her tears, and begin- 


’ said 
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ning to rise into a clearer and calmer region 


of thought, above the clamor and storm of 
passi m and injure | feeling, whose cries had 


silenced the voice of reason for many days— 
‘*l am foolish and weak, I know, to be so 
overcome; I should have more dignity—more 
But oh, Margaret, 


Walter has been so linked with my every 


power of s {~control 


10ught of the future, that it is like sundering 


tl 
soul and body to separate him from it, and 
both set t have gone down loge ther When 
I look forwards, | see nothing but a dreary 


blank, unbrightened by a single joy. But I 








must live, nee God w not let me die), 
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NCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 
2ewooee 
Reat Powrer.—Wealth, we are told, is 
power; talent is power, and knowledge is 
power. But there is a mightier force in the 
world than either of these—a power which 
wealth is not rich enough to purchase, ner 


genius subtle enough to refute, nor knowledge 


wise enough to overreach, n r authority impos- 


ing enough to silence. They all tremble in its 
presence. It is truth. Though tossed upon 


the billows of popular commotion, or cast into 
the furnace of persecution, or trampled by the 
iron heel of power, truth is the one indestruc- 
tible thing in this world. It loses in no conflict, 
and maintains its vitality and completeness 


after every assault. 
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A RECORD. 


Fourteen yearsago! Iwas but achild then. 
As I take up this package of letters, and scan 
the contents; the warm expressions of fri nd- 
ship, the artlessness, the bold confession ; it 
all comes back to me, like a faded picture re- 
stored by the hand of a cunning artist, and I 
am young again. The old home, and all the 
familiar associations; the pleasant companion- 
ship, the freedom from care, which were mine 
when these legters were w ritten ! 

Ile was my first love. Two years my senior; 
and I thought him the most perfect specimen 
of boyhood I had ever seen. I was very proud 
when he first noticed me; and his manners 


were always so gentlemanly. I was never 


ashamed of being met by any of my friends 
when I was in his company. He attended 
school some distance from home; and during 


the week I was sure to receive a letter; and 
on Saturdays a beautiful bouquet, which he 


brought me himself. The letters I have kept. e 
‘be as we had been 


Many a time I have threatened to destroy 
them; and yet they are such pleasant re- 
minders of the ‘days of my youth,” that I 
have refrained from the deed 

I had but’ one brother; and he, being 
brought up among girls, was shy and awkward ; 
and younger, according to his years, than was 
my friend, who had been much from home and 
in society. 

Of course Robert was my model, and brother 
John’s ‘‘gaucheries’’ excessively annoying, 
when compared with the former’s ease and 
abandon. I was constantly fretting at him; 
for I loved my brother so well, I was anxious 
he should be as near perfection as it was pos- 
sible for human nature to attain. 

But I fretted to no purpose. John was boy- 
ish and rough; and boyish and rough I was 
afraid he would ever be. I could not then 
discern the diamond under its rough exterior. ¢ 

Time wore on, and Robert left school, and 
having no tact for a profession, entered a 
store. How grand I felt! Ihave no doubt Ie 
was the architect of buildings enough—had ‘ 
tl ey been of less airy fabrics—to have fur- ¢ 
nished a village. > 

At this time my elder sisters were receiving § 
company, and the idea of having Robert call? 
on me in the evenisgs, when others were in‘ 
the room, was almost too much for my sby,¢ 
sensitive nature. D) 
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I well remember the first call he made. I! 
could not say one word; my conversationals 
powers seemed suddenly to have left me 
Father entertained him; but when Robert and 
I stood in the door together, my tongue wae 
loosened. It was awkward, however, at the 
best; and, because | had a nervous dread of 
making myself rid lous, | determined, as it 
were, to put an end to the be ginning. 

When next we met 1 was cool and distant 
I suppose he was surprised at first, then 
fancied he had offended me, and in a few days 


he brought mea letter. I met him at the door 
What possessed me I do not know, but I did 
not ask him in, and he left me, looking sad 
enough. 

I read the letter; it was most conciliatory ; 
he begged pardon if he had wounded my feel- 


ings in any way, hoped for a reconciliation, 
and closed with, ‘* yours till death, I hope,” 


as though he had a doubt if we were ever to 


I was too proud tell him the truth; and 
then commenced the struggle. I never thought 
cto give him up entirely. I meant we should 


be friends; but in trying to suppress love a 
little, I killed it ou 
romance of my youth, 


and so ended the 


Fourteen years We are neither of us 


emarried; wehave met and passed as strangers 
And my brother | wish you could see the 
two, and contrast them now. I had heard of 
Robert as being very dissipated, and yet in all 


these years I had never met him when he was 


other than a cen 


But a few Sa hs ago, as I sat by the 
>window, I saw t men advancing, and one 
was endeavoring ¢ upport the steps of the 
other; and that other was Rebert, in a state 


>of beastly intoxica n. 


How sad it made me feel; and yet I could 
not take my gaze from him as long as he re- 
mained in sight. I turned to my noble bri 
ther, the light of our home; all I could wish, 
more than I anticipated—oh, I could have 
hugged him to my heart. 

Was there anything for me to regret? 

ha - 

The more light and air given hyaoinths frem 
the’time the flowers show color, the brighter 
they will become, and the shorter will be the 
leaves aud spikes. 
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I suppose you have often heard it said, my 


dears, that if any man or woman were to sit 
down and endeavor to give a (ruthful history of 


(heir thoughts, motives and actions, it would 


make a wonderful book. For my part, I firmly 
believe it. And if you will ponder the matter, 
jou will agree with me that therein liesthe grea 
fault of many otherwise clever books; they 
are not faithful to nature, my dears, although 
we may not always snow it; truth is a/ 
successful, whether in books, men, or actions 
take care you don’t confound another failing 
aith the supposed failing of uttering too mu 
truth at certain times. Upon mature refl 
tion, I, your Aunt Mannah, now in her fortieth 
year, give itas my deliberate conviction that 
truth never yet harmed any one. 

Yes, yes, my dears, I have read those things 
myself; but do you think if Prescott had s 
che places he described there, that he wou 
have failed to describe them better? And 


fhen Irving only describes what he odseri 





he was a close observer, knew every little de- 


tail, and charms us by his truthfulness. You 


will comprehend me better, perhaps, if I tell’ 


you to contrast the Book with the 
Count of Monte Chr 


to say was this: if there is so much to interest 





hut what I meant 





and instruct in one 


a library in the lives of a single family running 


through four generations. So you see what | 
have to draw from; the well will never run 
dry; only one has to pump judiciously to 


obtain pure water, for age brings its dirt and 
offal, and we must see that the curbing does 


not tumble in. You remember the rat in) 
cl, supposing I were to ride.” 


the well the other day. To open the family 


library again, then, let me tell you a story, 


about 
A BILL. 

About a year after the death of his first 
wife, my grandfather had occasion to visit the 
locality now known as the town of York— 
indeed, it was a small, thriving place even in 


chose days. As there were neither coaches nor 
railroads then, nothing but lumbering wagons: 


OF THE CLOVERSIDE 





PAUL 


life, there must be quite) 


< 





FAMILY. No. 2. 





LAURIE. 


ct uttoned the collar of his shirt, jogging al ng, 


meditating the probable advance in stock in 


ndispensable pipe, when he overtook a party 

f three, travelling in one of those old-fashioned 
ullop-bedd 1 wagons, more nearly any ch 

i & Dearborn than hing I can ik of 
ilthist nent bie pa vere in uandary 

thing had way that b l their 
ngenuity to repair. The occupants of the 


igon were a lady, her servant, and a gentle- 


in somewhat older than my grandfather. 


The latter stood on. the roadside seratching his 


ittering discontentedly, when my 


} 


rrandfather came up, nodded briefly, and 


s irely dismounted from his horse. Noth ng 
ull strange in those days, my dears, for 


people then extended a helping hand to each 


ther. Heéxamined the break carefully, per- 


ceived that the driver understood little about 


1 horse or wagon, and immediately set about 
repairing the latter, to the great astonishment 


f the la ly w ho sat therein. In a few minutes 


everything was made sound, my grandfather 


remounted his horse, and saying 


‘‘As we are journeying the same road, per 


haps it would be as well if we were to keey 


each otber e mpany.” 

‘With pleasure,” returned the strange 
gentleman, ‘‘ especially since I know nothing 
about the managenjent of a horse and wagon. 
May I inquire how far you are going * 

«That I can’t tell you—to York first; after 
that I am uncertain.” 

The strange gentleman turned to the lady. 

‘Eliza, he might prove a better driver than 

‘* Very well,” replied the lady, with a shart 
laugh, ‘‘so that we but shorten the journey.” 


Upon which my grandfather, who had over- 


‘heard every word of the conversation, dis- 


mounted, and helping the strange gentleman 
to mount in his stead, at once took the reing 
ind made himself agreeable to the fair lady 
beside him. She, upon her part, was struck 


with the decision and bearing of the one armed 


A > < 9 ‘ . 
for the accommodation of travellers, he rode man, and slyly drew out of him a history oi 


en hit own horse. 


and rather uncomfortable travelling, and the ; 
better to cool himself my grandfather rolled‘ 
up his coat, loosened his neck-tie, and un-¢ 


rr 
L.of C. 


It was in midsummer, ¢ 


his services in behalf of his country, while be 
managed to ascertain the single fact that his 
companion was a native of New Hampshire. 
The trait most noticeable in the strange gentle- 


(99) 


he coming months, and puffing away at his 
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man was absent-mindedness; 


habit of repeating questions several times. 
As for th 


ipid German girl, with a disposition to sleep 


e servant, she Was an uncommonly 


continually. From her manner towards her 

tress he inferred their relationship was of 

ry recent date; also that the girl was 
ng her first lesson in a new occupation, 

happened that the conversation was 
wh kept up by my grandfather and the 
lady until the party arrived at the sign of 

‘The Lamb.” The landlord, an old acquaint- 

ance of my grandfather’s, smiled knowingly, 

»bserved him seated beside a fine looking 
dy. 
so you will be looking about you, 
Come, now, I admire your taste.”’ 
i!” retorted my grandfather, ‘*1 don’t 
know her name.” 

(hat is a small matter, since you have one 
vr her. Do you think 1 am blind?” 
jolly old landlord stumped away to 

sh orders, 
ight the party supped together, and 

table my grandfather paid every aiten- 

To his 

} 


ne 


wd th 
tion to his fair travelling companion. 
» the party remained at the tavern t 


And still he took particular pains 


surpri 
mext Gay 
to render their meetings at the table pleas- 
ant. 
The 


the tarn 


next day my grandfather rode out among 
In the 
and lady having 


vers, and was absent all day. 
meantime, the gentleman 
concluded their business, ordered their wagon 
to be brought out about three o’clock in the 
afterno a bill 


servant, requesting her to hand that to 


mm; when the landlord handed 
to th 
ber mistress, 

‘*What have I to do with this?” said the 
lady, as she glanced at the bill, adding, * tell 
him the gentleman who came with me will pay 
this.” 

‘« Yes,” replied the servant, staring at her 
stupidly, but standing motionless. 

«You understand; the gentleman who came 
here with me will settle the bill, tell him that 
in good German.” 

«Yes, yes, I understand you,” and back to 
the landlord she went, saying, ‘‘ My mistress 
says the gentleman who drove her here will 
pay you every cent.” 

“Very well, very good,” replies Boniface, 
smiling to himself over the sport he would 
have out of my grandfather, when my grand- 
father entered at that moment and called for a 
mug of beer, saying that he was exceedingly ; 
tired and warm with hie ride. 
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Clars and 
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«But you had to return in time, I see, I 
see,” 


‘*In time 


said the jolly landlord 


for what?’ demanded my grand- 
father, curtly. 
But that 


panions passed out of the 


at mom his travelling com- 


door, and like a 


gallant gentleman was, he had to step 


out and bid them God speed on their journey. 


The lady smilingly waved her hand, hoped 


they might have tho pleasure to meet again, 


hands with him four 


the gentleman slik 
several times, and then they drove off. 


So you don’t go with them, then, after 


all, 


an 
‘Tut, man, 


spoke up the landlord 
lm 1 
lings,” replied my grandfather, shortly, add- 


of last year’s gos- 


ul 


ing, ® moment later, ** | 
you I know nothing about 


what puts that in 


your head? IL tell 
the lady.” 

“Sly dog.” 
i the truth. And now, 
betimes to-morrow, for 
bef me. I must be 


clock; and now that 


“Sly or not, I tell yx 


landlord, I must be uj 


I have a long journey re 


astir, say, about thre 
I think of it, 1 may ae well pay my bill now; 
what is it?” 


‘‘One minute,” replied the landlord, as he 


proceeded to write me items down on a strip 


of paper. He was so long about it that my 
grandfather called f a fresh mug of beer, 
and sat patiently waiting until he was through. 


“There!” exclaimed the landlord, coming 
out from behind the bar, and extending the 


strip of paper to my grandfather, “I faney 
that is plain enough.” 
} 


“Why, what is this 


lemanded my grand- 


father, as he struck the paper with his right 


and only hand, a smart slap as it lay on his 
knee, looking up half-angrily. 
said the 
mo- 


very dear, 


“Tt certainly is none too mueh,” 


landlord, deprecating)y ‘*Consider a 


ment, Captain Cloverside; hay is 

and as for butter’ — 
“Oh! devil take your | 

to know is how you 


itter! what I want 
these things down on 
my bill.” 

** Fodder for three he 
say, six meals for the other gentleman and the 
two ladies makes—three times forty—a dollar 
and twenty, and eighteen shillings—two dol- 
a dollar and 
twenty; three dollars forty-five cents; four 
shillings for four meals for yourself, and 
thirty cents for the beer you both drank—that 
is just what I made it Captain, four dollars 
it is nene too much,” ex- 


rses two days you may 


& quarter added to 


and a quarter; no! 


2 claimed the landlord, with a red face, taking 
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up the bill, and readjusting his spectacles ¢ accomplished and not too young. Just when 
hastily, as he reviewed his work to discover? he was on the point of mounting his horse, bis 
the error, while my grandfather rose to his$charmer said, naively 

feet, and thrusting his one hand iato his pocket,? ‘* Will you have the kindness to bring that 
glared at the fat little figure before him quite 5 bill with you some day when you are passing 


. 


savagely. or you can give me the amount now.” 


‘*1 wont pay it.” § «What bill ?” 

“Very well, Captain, we shall see abouts ‘The bill you paid for my uncle and I at 
that. I don’t keep open house for rich people 2 York.’ 
like you. You used to pay your honest debts 6 ‘OQ! I had almost forgotten it.” 

That, I am sorry to say, made my grand-2: “But I did not, sir; and if you will be so 
father swear. ¢ kin 1 as to permit me to repay you the money, 

So I do now; but what right have I to pay¢ you will relieve my mind—you will indeed,” 
bills for other people? Tell me that.” »she added, as she bebeld the smile which 


lady.” 4 ed over his face. 





‘You came with the as 

“I tell you we happened to be coming one $ My grandfather paused a moment, and con- 
way; I helped them to repair their wagon, < luded to bring the bill; the consequence was 
and the gentleman who is with her knew?that he bound himself before the end of the 
nothing about driving, so I dallied on the roadS year to pay all of Miss Garth's bills for life 
to accommodate them, and here you stick their? And all through the stupidity of a servant 
Hillat me. Thunder, man! that is no way toS Moral—select your messenger. 
do business.” e — 

* But the lady—” » Speaking of travelling, I may as well relate 


‘I tell you I know no more about her tl ust here a very strange thing that once hap- 





you do.” opened to my grandfather, who at one time 
*« But the servant told me that the gentleman ¢ journeyed back and forth over the Alleghenies 





who drove her here would settle the bill.’ several ti s, le Iphia to Pittsburgh 


“That was I, to be sure; but she meant the it was quite common in those days for people 








gentleman who is travelling with her.” eto journey on horseback long distances, and 
“Och! how stupid of me; but 1 made sureSthat was my grandfather's mode. Now, what 
it was you, Captain. el am about to relaie is strictly true, and almost 
‘‘Appearances are often deceiving, youS word for word as I heard it from my grand 
know—stay, I see how it is exactly; give mecfather; but you will remember, dears, that I 
the bill, and there is your money.” 2 will not pretend to account for the strangest 
** Bat I don’t like that either, Captain.” Cpart of the story—that is something that 
« Then don’t; but you can’t help it, land-2 puzzled my grandfather ever afterwards. We 


Jord; just now you were angry with me forSalways spoke of it as the 
fot paying it; do have some sense, man, and 
” STORY OF THE BLACK DOG. 


LIVI 


now Ill get a littie na 
Weil, several weeks after that, my grand-@ My grandf 
father was. passing along & by-road aboutSburch from his home in Lancaster county, 





ther was journeying to Pitts- 


twelve miles from his own house, when hed when his horse became unwell suddenly when 





perceived. his chance acquaintance of theohe was some fifty-eight miles distant from hia 
road standing beside a gate, looking at himc¢destination. My grandfather placed Iris horse 
; . 


curiously. The moment she recognized him, 2 under the care of a reliable farmer, with whom 
she advanced to his side, and, extending ber¢he remained over night, and suddenly resolved 
hand, frankly inyited him into the house. My2to prosecute the balance of the journey afoot 
grandfather. never refused an invitation of< 
that “kind; dismounting, gayly as a boy of?@posed accomplishing the fifty-eight miles in 
eighteen, he followed his hostess into a re-Sone day, And what is more he did it, entering 
apectable farm-house, where he quaffed a glass¢ the city early in the evening, but rather worn 
of milk, and expressed his pleasure at the re-> His errand to Pittsburgh ‘was simply the 
newal of the acquaintance. When he was 6 collection of a large sum of money, which was 
leaving, his youtg hostess introduced him to?due him from a man whose reputation was fast 
her mother, when my grandfather awoke toCfading. After a short delay he succeeded in 
the fact that he was cultivating an intimacy 2 egaining his money, whieh he received in 
with a single lady, quite pretty, evidentlySbank notes, and immediately deposited in & 
You. xxv.—8 





He was an extraordinary walker, and he 7 
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LOSS 


belt around his body, as was the custom ir 
those d ys 

He received the money on the morning of 
the third day after he arrived in Pittsburgh ; 
one hour afterwards he was on his road home, 
It was then nine o'clock; but he hoped 


aloot 

to reach the farm-house where he left his horse 
that n Perhaps he might have accom 
plished all he intended had not a painful acci- 


= 


dent prevented him; in springing across 
small stream his foot slipped upon a pebble, 
prained his ankle. Still he continued 


ey stubbornly, taking his meals on 


and he ¢ 


his jour 


the road-side. In those days houses were no 


so thick upon the pike, well-travelled thoug! 


u 


it was, and when my grandfather had ate hi 
sup} in a rather indifferent farm-house,.he 
remembered that be had at least nine miles to 
walk before he would find another to rest in. 
8 he strode on undaunted, swinging his 
stout walking-stick, thinking how pleasant he 
would feel back at home once more. 

Che night wags exceedingly beautiful. Mile 
after mile was measured patiently, when he 
felt the gentle influence of sleep stealing over 


him. The miles grew longer; his ankle pained 
him ve ry much; his eyelids drooped ] unguidly : 
at last he had but one thought—to find a nice 
soft spot to rest upon under the shade of a 
tree. Like a wearied soldier at the end of a 
long night-march, he flung himself down at last 
upon the sward next the roadside, and pillow- 


ing his head upon a stone, like Jacob, fell fast 


asleep 
My dears, did you ever ponder over that 


tery, sleep? How like it is to death; 
Ys I 


vreat 1 
yet w unlike. The French have a word that 
ex] it exactly; but I dare not trust my 
tong » pronounce it. There lay a man with 


all fortune around his body, which he‘ 


would fight for, awake, to the death, and 


which he prized for the good he hoped it 

would bring to his children—there he lay like 

a at the mercy of the first night-walker 
himself that came along. 

He was awakened suddenly by a very larg« 
black dog, partly Newfoundland, which stood 
le down in his face earnestly, while lick 
ing eck with its tongue, My grandfather 


stroked the dog composedly, spoke to it, and 
composed himself to sleep egain the moment 
the deg left him, And then he had a horrible 
dream. Three men followed him along the 
road as he was travelling homewards, keeping 
just within sight of him, stopping when he 
Then two 


stopped, moving when he moved. 
of the men disappeared. At the end of half 
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journey on -horseback 


‘ fIerr~ 


an hour, they suddenly appeared again in front 
of him, holding immense bludgeons in their 
hands, and blocking his progress. He knew 
e; but he advanced 


then that he must d 
steadily against the largest of the men who 
barred his progress, aimed a powerful blow at 
him, when he was struck on the back of the 
head by the third man, who had came up ata 
run, and my grandfather awoke, to find the 
ito his face a second 


Sitting 


great dog looking down 
time, and licking his cheeks tenderly, 
bolt upright, rubbing his eyes open, and gas 
ing around hurriedly, my grandfather assured 
himself that he had been dreaming The 
great black dog began to whine, ran off a little 
distance, returned, licked his face and hands, 
trotted off again, barked sh rtly and rapidly, 
came back once more, and stood beside him, 
whining anxiously 

Then my grandfather regarded that as a 
sign, and arose and followed the dog, looking 
n, to see if any one 


| my grandfather off 


around him now and the 
was in sight. The d é 
to the right of the main road, and about a mile 
along a by-road; from that back again to the 
pike, through a by-] me four miles alto 
gether, when the dog suddenly turned around, 
stood stock still, and looked up at him, giving 
low, short barks, and wagged his tail, as if 
highly delighted with his performance.* My 
grandfather always averred that his manner 
then was more like the congratulations of an in 
telligent being than anything he ever witnessed 
on the part of an animal. He strove to detain 
the dog by coaxing, stroking and w heedling ; 
he even grasped the collar around his neck ; 


but the dog broke loose with a bound, barked 
gleefully, and snovffling the air, trotted back 


through the by-path 

Taken in connection with the dream, | 
think you will agree with me, my dears, that 
it was an extraordinary affair; but, extraor- 
dinary as it may seem, there are seven 
witnesses of us who remember exactly how 
my grandfather looked when he told us the 


story upon his returi 


time I ever observed anything approaching 


me. That was the only 


timidity in my gn 

No; nothing unusual befell him during the 
remainder of the journey He reached the 
farm-house where he had left his horse abow 
rning, and resumed his 


two o'clock the next m 
that same day. You 
may speculate on the story all night, my dears, 
but you will not advance a single iea that 





* The above is an actual fact. 
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has not been discussed twenty times by all of 


us at one time or another since then, 


That occurred many years ago, Let me tell 








you what occurred about twelve years ago, in 

my own house in the country I never relate 

that strange story about the dog, without 

relating at the sume time, by way of variety, 
BRIDGET MesTAY'8 GHOST. 

Some of you, no doubt, remember the con 
struction of the house your uncle built on the 
Greensburgh turn] but lest others of you 
may not know anything about it, and as it is es 
sentially necessary tha su should have an idea 
of the plan of the house to understand the 
story fully, 1 will begin by explaining that it 
was a house of x1 four on the ground, 
the front room or ] irlor occ ipying the entire 
width of the house, the sitting-room on the 
right, the dining-room on the left, as you left 
the front room, with a broad hall between 
them—the kitchen and buttery back of th 
kitchen, and a wide porch back of the sit ting 
room. The second y is divided into tw« 
apartments, aud a sor f closet, or lumber 
room, barel) re enough to contain a bed 
anda trank. These rooms were situated ove 
the front room, and part of the sitting-room 
the stairs, landing aud closet running over the 
hall and kitchen. 

We thought it fine then; now-a-days it 
would be considered rather awkward. 

Your uncle and | occupied the chamber 
over the sitting-room; the children slept in 
the large room, the help in the small lumber 
room, the door of wh was directly opp site 
the door of my own room. My help was on 
Bridget McStay. | need searecely add that 
she came from the Emerald Isle, one of the 
most credulous, superstitious, and I might 
add, cowardliest of mortals My dears, I have 
no patience with such people; but I was 
compelled to employ Bridget, simply because 
I could find no one else at that time Miss 
tridget had been with me nine months, when 


h 


eyes and pale face, trembling excessively 


one morning she came to me wit distended 


* The ghost, ma'am—the ghost!” 
“What ghost, Bridget ?"’ 
“The ghost in the buthery, to be shure.” 


tr id re 


“Did you see it, Yong 
“*Faix, no; but I Acered it. 
‘* What was it like, Bridget ? 
“« Loike! T'll niver tell you that. 
bling, fairly, my heart is, wid mortyal fear; 


may the howly Vargin purtict me!” 


Och! once, once!” 


It’s thrim- 
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“TU protect you from all ghosts, Bridget; 
) but I want no nonsense. Have you mentioned 
this to any one?” 

‘‘Not to a sowl; I came rinin’ to ye first; 
an’ it’s my wages I'll be axing nixt Monday, 
if ye’ve no objection, ma'am.” 

‘None in the least, only I will not pay you 


for this week—you promised to give me two 


weeks’ notice—that was the understanding on 
both sides But I think you will change your 
mind when this ghost is laid.” 

‘Now, who ud thocht that of ye! Ye're a 


gintlewoman ivery inch, Mistress Cloverside 

Father McBride be here?’ 

f Father McBride?” 
y the ghost ?—and 
, 


but when’ll 
“Who 8] oke 
“Didn't ye say ye'd la 
how the praste 


the 


can ye, unless ye brin 
tir of 


, which I entered at once, and carefully 


4 


at l 


we were door the 





examined Everything was right The win 
low was closed, the shelves as usual, nothing 
imiss that the eye could perceive 
** You see there's nothing here, Bridget 
‘There some thing, thin, Mistress ( 
ver 1 ke - 
ell me, now—what did it sound like—a 
iY} l noise 
\ 
\ jingling noise ? 
“Och! ance, n¢ It was jist the t 
noise you iver heered—as loud as a di 
us dead as a blow ¢ a coffin.” 
‘You are sure it wasn’t the lilac sprays 
blow r against the shutters?” 
] eprays Ye're funnin’ now | 
ye sa dead rumble 
A dead 
‘yj an’ nothin’ airthly,” was the 7 
tive 
$6 t said I, “this can be explained 
satisfact ly, | am sure, but it may requir 
time Perhaps some one has been } 1 
trick, and if they have, trust me to t 
perpetrator Now go to your w l 
you ever hear the strange noise: in, come 
to me at once, but speak to no one else.” 


; 





Bridget was not pleased Had I sent for 
Father McBride, all would have been right 
But when I hired Bridget, I bired her for s 

irs mon and held fast tu my religious 
convict s. Now-a-days, I am sorry to say, 
every one does not dothat. I haveseen the creed 
of the servant distribute the work, and lamcom 
pell xd to say I don’t likethat. I protest ¢ cainst 
it; if you choose to appropriate your own time 
to certain forms, and can afford it, 1 have no 


objections; but I do object when you attempt to 
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divide my time, and govern my household“ house. Rappings were the universal topic; 
arrangements. what was about to happen me? Was I des- 

Bridget sulked the balance of the day, and‘ tined to be a medium? I'll admit frankly that 
retired to her little room very early that night,?I slept very little that night, yet I never 
instead of sitting up to enjoy the music and { whispered a word of my fears to my husband. 
fireside fun. Nothing unusual occurred the/I dare not, after laughing so loudly against 
next day, but upon the second day, about five‘ the popular delusion. Bridget had no need to 
in the morning, 1 was somewhat surprised by< waken me; I wakened Bridget. The morning 
Bridget’s rap at my bedroom door, I was» passed over quietly 


dressing myself, and replied— ‘“‘In a minute,é ‘It seems your ghost dislikes me,’ I said 
Bridget; what is it?” 2 to Bridget about noon. 
‘Oh, quick !—quick! the ghost.”’ , She made no reply. The following morning 


‘Sh—sh! Not a word that the children? my oldest boy, your cousin, Frank, came to 
might hear. Now come!’’ I said, as I salliedS me with a very sober face, as I was watering 
out and hurried down the stairway. Opening? some flowers. 
the door of the buttery, I looked around some-5 ‘‘ Mother, what is that strange neise in the 
what rapidly and cautiously. The window? buttery, ig rk Bridget so—spiritual 
was open. I stepped forwards hastily, and>rappings?” 
looked out. Looking out upon that side of the ‘‘ Who was telling you about it, Frank? ” 
house, I had an uninterrupted view of a mile, ‘Nobody; I heard it myself; and Bridget’s 
with not a tree to interpose between me and¢ hard at her prayers. What is it ?” 
any object that might be upon our own or our? ‘‘Indeed, Frank, I don’t know; but rest 
neighbor's land. It was a soft June morning, assured that it is nothing supernatural. What 
and I beheld nothing more formidable than a2 was the noise like °”’ 
lame Shanghai cock, which stumped aroundS ‘Oh, @ ‘sort of a muffled sound, like—well, 
in a forldrn, neglected away, and to which Iclike they say the spirits make; but I. aint 
called Bridget’s attention. Safraid.”” And neither he was, for at that I 

‘Bridget, chase that fellow off; he has no¢ looked at him pretty sharply. 
business on this side of the house.”’ » “Well, Frank, I would not mention it if I 

‘Oh, poor thing! where’s the harm it‘ were you, it would only frighten some of the 
does? all it can pick wont make a mouthful?rest. You say you heard it yourself. How 
more or less t’'ye; but what do yethink ?” ‘Silong?” 

‘I don’t know what to think, Bridget. I? ‘Well, it came and went; I couldn’t just 
see you are frightened, but I cannot find the describe it.”’ 
eause. What was the noise like this morn-¢ ‘This must be stopped,” I said to myself, 
ing. Or, did you see anything ?” ¢firmly. I took Frank into my counsel, and set 

‘No, I jist Aeerd it the self-same way that I¢a close watch upon the buttery. Days elapsed, 
heerd it afore—a dead drumming.”’ 2 however, without any recurrence of the phe- 

The manner in which the last three words nomena. In the meantime Bridget grew dull 
were uttered was calculated to impress me. It¢and sulky. I quietly advised her to. work 
did; I laughed. ¢ more, and think less. I think it was about 

«It’s no langhing matter, Mistress Clover-¢ two weeks afterwards that Bridget awoke the 
side, I'm thinking. Maybe ye’ll be havin’ aS household early one morning, erying lpstily 
cowld sweat.on yersel’ i’ the mornin’. An’ if¢ for help,. Mr. Cloverside was down in a trice 
these doings kape on, I'l] dave, that I will.” When I reached her, she was in an agony of 

‘Well, well, Bridget; you have now( fright, wringing her bands, and invoking the 
heard the strauge noise twice, and about the? protection of all the saints in the, calendar. 

» time, early in the morning. [I'll tell youS « What is all this. hullabulloo ?” demagded 
what we will do; you will waken me to-morrow, ¢ my husband, sharply. 
sy at four, and we will then try to find outS “Och! the ghest!—the ghost!” replied 
what it is that produces these mysterious Bridget, while I explained the trne state,of the 
sounds,” ecase with a few words, and then we began to 

Bridget was only half pleased, but she kept: question poor Bridget afresh. We gathered 

hee mind to herself. As for me, for onee I> ~ her ravings that she went ta open, the 
felt nonplussed. Here was I, a great unbe-¢ door of the buttery, when the ghost flew.over 
liever in ghosts, dreams and spiritual mani- 2 her head, tearing bome of her hair out, ip. its 
festations, with strange noises in. my own aerial flight. _ Mr. Cloverside , spake very 
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sternly to her, bat she replied—‘* May I sup 


my head! But och! anee, maybe it’s not 
allowed for you to see it at all, at all, bein’ 
unbelavers.”’ 

There could be no doitbt of her sincerity; 


her violent trembling attested her exces 


fright. She moped about the whole day, 


ir uncle wen 
all tl 


making ready to leave us. Y¢ 
to work systemati illy, ase ertained 
necessary facts, and exhibite lastrong deter 
mination to lay the ghost at once. H 


examined the buttery carefully, taking care t 


remove nothing, smiled grimly to himself, and 


assured me that Miss Bridget should have th: 


usure of viewing the ghost in broad day 


} . 1 « 
vht face to face, without ¢ xhibiting & particie ° 


of cowardice. That night my rest was undis 


turbed. Not so poor Bri 


tossed and moaned in her sleep, until I begged 


of Mr. Cloverside to speak to her to calm her 


iget; the poor gi 


Very early the next morning he was down 
stairs, and by the time Bridget awoke, had t} 
kettle boiling over a good fire. Then he aw rke 
Frank and I, took us into the dining-room 
where we found Bridget sitting idle, and 
ordered us to remain there until he called us, 
promising that we would not have long to 

it. A few minutes afterwards we heard a 
round from the buttery that startled Bridget 
fearfully ; [T own it affe ‘ted me somewhat; but 

husband only smiled. Ordering Frank t 
elose the door of the buttery the moment hx 
called to him, my husband stole out softly. 
There was a noise like the closing of shutters, 
and Frank, in obedience to his father’s com- 
mand, sprang to the door of the buttery. I: 
was with much difficulty. we prevailed upon, 
Bridget to accompany us to the buttery after 
that; still, she was compelled to see for her- 
self the source of our annoyance and alarm. 

Opening the door wide, Mr. Cloverside 
laughingly pointed to the lame cock, which 
stood in the middle of the floor, on one leg. 
The moment the door was opened,”he flapped ¢ 
his wings; but a strong hand stayed hi 


flight; and then Mr. Cl 


yverside struck his 
great bill against the sides and bottom of th 
large copper-kettle in which I boiled my pre 
serves, and in which about a pound of grain 
lay, the result of a torn package, which lay on 
the shelf above it. Poor Bridget could 

scarcely be made to believe it; but when she 

was reminded that in every case the myste-§ 
rious sounds were only heard when either the 

window or door of the buttery was left open, > 


the frankly acknowledged her foolishness ; ¢ 


sorrow wi’ a spoon o’ grief if it didn't fly over , 
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cand many atime after that the cock was per- 
mitted to make his breakfast, simply to remind 
Sus how simply natural those things were which 
we supposed were supernatural. 

My dears, I could give you a score of 
nstances where a courageous bearing pre- 
vented people from becoming the victims of 


ss delusions. 


And now, my dears, I am 


ready for my strawberries and cream. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 
BY MRS. 8S. R, FURMAN. 
It is midnight, drear and starlesa, 
‘ Winds are bleak and chill, 
) And I've] 


Leading to the hill, 


ost the little pathway 


Where Hope’s golden flowers at sunset 


Gleam'd so beautiful. 


I had watched their radiant petals 
Till they seemed so near ; 

I had thought to pluck the treasures 
Ere the shadows lrear, 

Had obs 


With its light and cheer. 


ured the glorious vision, 


But, alas! the way grew longer, 
Though I SS ed so fast; 

Suddenly the storm-eloud rising, 
All the sky o’ercast, 

And am 


O’er me sweeps the blast. 


mg the tangled brambles 


Thus I'm in this lonely valley, 
Chill’d and sore dismay'd ; 
Not one friendly star is gleaming 


Through the dreadful shade, 





And the wailings of the tempest 


Make my heart afraid. 


Watching, still, but upward looking 
For the dawn of day; 

With my feet thorn-pierced and bleeding 
In the gloom astray, 

And the fragile flowers that lured me 


Hwept away : 


Scorrsvitie, N. Y. 
- +oo-- — 


“Do good, do good, there’s ever a way, 
A way, where there's ever a will ; 
Don’t wait till to-morrow, but do it to-day, 
And to-day, when the morrow comes, still. 
If you've money, you're armed, and can find work 
enough 
In every street, alley and lane; 
If you've bread, cast it off, and the waters, though 
rough, 
Will be sure and return it again.” 


0 ce ee i 
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CHAPTER III, The face of Mr. Ellis grew clouded. His 


Ellis’s mill contained three pairs of mill-? heart sunk with a 
comprehended clearly the evil which had 


feeling of dismay, for he 


nes. One of these pairs was designed for 
the grinding of grists; the other for the man befallen him 


*T was afraid of this He tried to speak 


ture of flour, to be sent to market and sold 
merchandise. It was in the calculation of ) calmly, but his voice was disturbed. 
Mr. Ellis to keep two pairs of millstones run ‘Depend upon it,” said the miller, “they 
ning for about two-thirds of the year in the >have done what the n 
1anufacture of flour for sale, and a single their head-gates lower than ours 
‘*It must be so."’ Ellis stood like one half 


llwright affirmed—set 


pair running for the same purpose during 
ne-third of the year; or, while the springs stupefied., 

were lowin summer time. The stones for grind “T am gure of it. See! the water is still 
grist were to be at all times ready for use, falling. I shall have to stop one pair of 
concern, He > stones.” Only two pairs were running. 


I'wo things gave Mr. Ellis 
And the miller went in to change the gear- 


sared lest, in consequence of his neighbor's 
meless violation of their agreement, he ing, 80 as to detach a pair of the millstones 
ght have a short supply of water during This being done, the water-wheel regained its 
For a long time Mr. Ellis 


the year, instead of one-third; and he usual velocity 


feared go serious a diversion of business stood in deep thought, or walked up and 


his grist-grinding department in favor of (down the floor of his mill, without speaking 


Wheeler's mill, as to materially impair tho further to any one; then calling a lad, he 


me he had reasonably calculated on * said— 

receiving. ‘Frank, I want you to go over to the other 
Mr. Ellis started his mill early in the month ¢ side, and do an errand for me.” 

f April, some weeks before either Wing or> The boy was all attention. 

Wheeler were ready. He had plenty of, “Does Mr. Wheeler know that you are 


water, and all things worked to a charm, ) working for me? 





Farmers brought their grain to sell or to be 
groundfor their own use, and the great mill-, 


wheel kept ever in motion, from dawn until 


the shadows fell. 


Frank answered in the negative. 

“IT wish to find out how many pairs of 
burrs he is now running. Cross over at Jack- 
son's foot bridge, down the stream, and come up 


By the first of May, Wheeler's mill was5on the other side. Look in at the mill, and see 
ready, and then a change was apparent. Onecwhat you can see; then come back and 
morning the water fell sensibly in Ellis'’s report; but don’t open your lips on the sub- 
ject of your errand to 4 living soul.” 

The lad went off with a bound. In half an 
machinery. hour he returned, reporting that Wheeler 

“What does this mean?’ was the very? ‘*had on three pairs of burrs, At this time 
natural query of his miller, whose practised the head of water was so low on the side of 
ear recognized the feebler motion of his wheels ; 0 Mr, Ellis that only a single pair could be set 
he went to look at the head of water. din vigorous motion 
Anything for peace” would not answer 
>now. This issue must be met, and if Wing 
t yield to right and justice, 


forebay or flume, and there followed, in conse 
quence, a diminished power in all of his 


Ellis followed him. 
‘The water has fallen at least nine inches, 


said the miller, as he glanced down into the and Wheeler did » 
¢war was inevitable. So, by the hand of a 


forebay. 

es There must be a leak in the dam,"’ replied > messenger, word was sent across the river, 
Ellis, looking away to where the newly com- 6 giving information as to the effect of starting 
pleted barrier stretched from shore to shore. 2 Wheeler's mill on the head of water, and assum- 

“Yonder is the leak!” and the millerSing that Wing bad made his openinginto the 
pointed lower down the stream. The great 3 dam at a lower level than Ellis, and in plain 
water-wheel of the new mill was in motion, 2 violation of the contract. To this an insulting 
glistening in the sunbeams. Sapswer was returned, which aroused all the 
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latent fire in Ellis’s bosom. He saw, now, 
that nothing was left for him but to accept a 
heavy loss, or to meet wrong in a stern con- 
flict. For a little while he cast about for a 
way of peaceful escape, but none offering, 
he braced himself for a contest, resolved to 
battle for his rights to the end Such men, 
when the inevitable strife is begun, are rarely 


The Justice 








conquered of their cause gives 
confidence, and a sense of outrage nerves 
them with endurance and vigor. No hal 


way measures; no patched-up compromises 
will suit them. The battle must be fought 
until right is fully triumphant 

A second messenger was dispatched, and 
warning given, that unless a survey of the 
lam were at once made, by consent of both 
parties, so as to get the actual level of the 
two head-gates, he would apply for an injune 
tion to restrain both Wheeler and Wing 

m taking any water from the dam until a 
survey was ordered by the Court. To this, 
answer was returned in these words: 

“Tell Ellis to go ahead: two can I 
the game of injunction as well as one 

Before the lapse of three weeks injunctions 
had issued against both parties, and the water 
about which they were in dispute went foam 
ing over the dam, while the mill-wheels 
basked idly inthe sun. The farmers broug 
their grain from far and near, but could 
neither sell it nor get it ground 

The lawyer whom Ellis had engaged mad 

] | 


every effort to procure an immediate order for 


a survey of the dam; but the counsel on the 


} 


ties and technica} 





other side interpost d difficul 
ebjections in order to make delays. So th 
mills stood idle week after week, and tl 
angry owners chafed in spirit against each 
other, meditating punishment or revenge. 

After two months’ loss of time, and conse 
quent injury to both parties, a survey was 
ordered. To the astonishment of Mr. Ellis, it 
was declared in the surveyor's report that the 
head-gates on each side of the dam were on 
éxactly the same level. The injunctions were 
in consequence dismissed 

An unjust legal decision, operating to a 
man’s serious injury, is very apt to stir any 
bad blood that may happen to be in his heart 
The sense of outrage is increased by a sense 
of weakness. While submission to the decree 
is felt as a stern necessity, the mind casts 
ebout for some means of gaining power over 
the adversary at whose instance the wrong 
has been suffered. Ellis was in this state, ‘ 
but with no clearly-scen method of reaction ¢ 
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upon his neighbor across the falls, when a 
legal notice was served requiring him to 
answer for damages sustained by both Wheeler 
and Wing in consequence of the injunction 
which he had caused to be served. Hurrying 
to his lawyer, he laid the summons before 
that personage. 

The lawyer looked serious, remarking—* I 
was afraid of this.” 


‘Tle can’t get damages! Alarm was on 
the countenance of Mr. Ellis. 

*You did not sustain the allegation on 
which the injunction was based.” 


“It is true, nevertheless.” Mr. 
~ 





is was 
excited and indignant. 
‘**Wedonotd 


report was against us. 


rn? 


ubt that. Still, the surveyor's 


‘Do you know what I think about that? 
said Ellis 

** What do you think about it ?” 

“The surveyor was feed by Wing. A hun 
lred dollars would buy him body and soul.’ 

‘Be careful when and where you say 
this,” suggested the prudent lawyer 


‘*T will declare it on the housetop,” asserted 


‘“Don’t. It may bring you into trouble 





with the surveyor 


“yy w’?’ 





“ That for a slander suit!” and Ellis snapped 
his thumb and finger sharply 


‘One trouble at atime. Let us defend the 





and Wheeler, before we get 





involved with Justin, the surveyor,” said the 


‘But you don't really apprehend danger 


from this move on the enemy’s side 


‘* As remarked just now, you did not show 
¢ 


cause for an injunction. Security, as you are 





aware, was required to cover unjust damages 
to Wing, should they occur. As the Court 
recognizes no adequate cause for the injune 
tion, having dissolved it, an award of damages 


will most probably ! 


e against you. I see only 


one way in which you may be saved.” 

** What is that?” 

“A counter-suit for damages against Wing 
as enjoiner in your case, may lead him to 
abandon the action now instituted.” 

‘*Then order the suit at once,” said Ellis. 
‘Two can play at this game also.” 

And it was done. The mills went on grind 
ing and spinning, and the suits went on also, 
taking more thought than the mills, and 
wasting as much money as the mills earned. 

‘‘Ah, if this had been settled in the begin- 
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ning!” sighed Ellis, almost daily, amid 

the anxiety that weighed upon his spirits 
. world of trouble would have been 
I wanted peace ; I would have given 
for peace ; and my love of peace has 
ne into a labyrinth of evil, fron 

fe extrication is now impossible,” 
lst of all this, Ellis could run, as 
1e dry season had commenced, only a single 
iillstones, while Wing had water 
r his factory, and Wheeler never 

than two pairs of stones in motion 
mnt of grinding done by Wheeler was 
that the working of his mill had 

instead of a gain, 
next term of court, both cases came 
on, and Ellis lost them both. The decisions 
were based on the surveyor’s report, and 
awarded five hundred dollars damages to Wing 
and Wheeler for loss of profit on their two 
establishments during the period covered by 
the injunetion, 

‘‘Take an appeal,”’ said Ellig to his lawyer, 
when the decision against him was made, 
wht them to the death. In for a 
for a pound. They shall never 
I'll spend 


dollar of my money. 
farthing I possess, in law, rather than le 
their hands.”’ 

And an appeal was taken. 

The seanty supply of water which Mr. Ellis 
could get from the dam, was only suflicient, 
through the months of July and August, to 
enable him to run a single pair of millstones, 
and so he was compelled to abandon what had 
been looked to as the most profitable part of the 
busine 
the manufacture of flour for sale in barre! 


ss, merchant-milling as it was called, or 


and limit himself to the grinding of corn, ry« 
and wheat for the neighboring farmers. It so 


happened, that his mill was better situate 1 for) 


this kind of business than Wheeler's, being on 
the side of the stream on which ran the pul 
road connecting with the most thickly settled 
farming portions of the country. The wagor 
was nearly a mile below, so that 

Wheeler's mill could not be reached from that 
side except by a long journey of two miles; , 
equal to four miles going and returning, 

It availed little for Wheeler, then, that he 
sent handbills all through the country solicit 


ing patronage for his mill, and offering to? 


grind the farmer's grists for a lighter toll than 
was exacted by his neighbor. The four addi-. 
tional miles, going and coming, that the farm- 
ere would have te drive, barred them from‘ 


accepting his tempting offers; and he had to, 
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content himself with the small custom that 
naturally fell to his location Ilo was not 


content with this, however. Having set out 


with the ‘‘all-for-myself"’ principle of action, 
he could not rest in the large advantage 
already gained, unjustly, over Mr, Ellis, but 
resolved to leave no means untried for ruining 
him altogether for the sake of benefiting him- 
self, 

An evil purpose stops at the employment of 
no means that offers a successful result. 
Wheeler gave himself earnestly to the work of 
setting aside, by some means, the disadvan- 
tage under which he was laboring in conse- 
quence of the better location of his neighbor's 
mill. As he lay pondering the subject one 
night, the desired suggestion came. He did 
not sleep much afterwards, but kept awake 
until nearly mornihg, looking at the sugges- 
tion on all sides, and planning for its sufe 
execution. 

Early on the next day, Wheeler saddled his 
horse and rode to a ni I ng town. Stop- 
ping at a small offee, on the window of which 
a sign bore the name of Paul Justin, he dis 
mounted and entered A short, stout man, 
with a sallow face, and a head covered with a 
mop of stiff iron gray hair, met him within 
the door, They joined hands, without so much 
as saying ‘good morning,” and each looked 
at the other with a penetrating inquiry—anas 
two conscious rogues might scan each other. 
they stood face to face { several moments. 
‘** Well?” said Justin, first breaking silence 
‘‘T want to talk with you.” The tone in 
which Wheeler spoke showed that somethin 

more than common interest was on h 
mind, 

“Sit down am at your service.” And 
the surveyor poi 

Wheeler sat do 

“Anything in ic] ean help you?” 
Justin was now smi 

‘*The thing does not ¢ t salone, Tt 
is one in which you of others 
are interested. For range of three 
miles, there is only one re ind bridge leadir g 
across Cypress Creek, The consequence is, that 


many farmers have to drive a long distance 


out of their way in getting to a point searcely 


half a mile in direct lin 

* And so find it difficult to reach your mill, 
ha? Isthat it?” And Justin looked shrewdly 
at the miller, who shrugged his shoulders and 


> replied— 


‘Of course, I feel the want of another road 
and bridge equally with my neighbors.” 
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¢ 


“You are the first one that I have heard 


speak of it,” 
lapse into himself, and putting on a sober 
countenance. 


“Oh, dear, bless your soul! I’ve heard 


twenty men talking about it during the past, 


week. Somebody must move first in the mat 


ter, and I promised several to open the ball 
“At what point is it designed to cross th 


ereek ?” asked the surveyor 


‘I've discussed that with quite a numb 


aud all seem to agree upon one location.” 


aia W here?” 
‘About an eighth of a mile below 


The hills come down with a gentle grade 


at that point, and a road migh 
The 


banks, 


18 


‘ n" 
Birenin 


and 


very small expense 
with clo 
bridged, All agree upon this.’ 
e° Ah, Wheeler! 
said Justin, slapping his visitor on ¢ 
I'm too old 
All this simply means grist to your mill,” 
“That's rted Wheeler 
trying to put on an offended air; but th 


high can e 


e, 


shrewd 


he 


You're a 


der. ‘**Can't deceive me 


ungenerous,” ret 


ve 


waé allogether too transparent, as he was him 


self conscious. 
“Tt wont do, my boy,” said Justin, laughing 


away down in his throat with an unmusical 


ehuckle. ‘I understand it all; so you ms 


as well talk out plainly first as last. You want 
the road and bridge 
of I do 


public is good for me also.’ 


’ F 


What is good for th 


- course 


“Say, rather, that what is good for you i 
good for the public, and then we shall have it 
rightly expressed.” > 

‘* Have it your own way,” 
with a forced laugh, yet with repressed im 
patience, like one annoyed. ‘So that we can 
get the new road opened, w e’ll not chaffer as to 
who will receive the largest benefit, Will yous 


move in this thing ?”’ ¢ 
Me!" with pretended surprise, 
“Yes, you.” 

‘«What interest have I in the matter? 


” 


‘The common interest of every man in pub 


i 
« 
c 
c 
c 
C 


lic improvements.” 

*T will 
So get down from your hig 
the 
iis road for your 


do, ‘ 


} 


“For private benefit, ha? not 
friend W heeler 
and stand beside me ‘here, on 
You 
own benefit, und want my assistance in getting, 


Talk it out, 


other,” 


position 
ground-level. want tl 
a decree from the County Court. 

and then we shall understand each 
it 
road,”’ said Wheeler. 


‘“ Have so then, 


Anything to get the 


remarked Justin, seeming to re ; 


, havn't a word of objecti n to urge. 


Lv ¢ 


retorted Wheeler, 


2 ** What good will I gain? You see we are 
) the new road and 


All 


Let every 


on a level now. You want 


Cbridge for grist to your mill. right 


¢man get all the advantage he can in this world. 


That's my way. Now, 
ad is 


far as my interests are ¢ 


l don’t care three pine 
that is, so 


You under 


whether the ro opened or not 


neerned 
If, then, I am to m 


it 


tand. 


} 


ust show me whither leads 


me out?” 
‘Property will rise along the road 
‘Not go sure of ths 

foot of land 
a8 ( re¢ k. ’ 

1 can buy 
ah< 
e's a tract of fifty acres, belonging te 


He 


ro 


a 


The s 
“Ther 


‘ompkins. 


irveyor! 


wants to told me 80 y 


Fell 


ad ill add ft 


and bridge w 


an acre to 


ok, invited t 
‘You 
' said Whe 
The surveyor y remark- 
t he had no m Wheeler 
lropped his eyes, and pondered certain things 


might have an interest in the pur- 


k | 


Lee, 


is head, cold] 


ing tha yney to invest 


t were in his mind, looking at them from 
of 
nt ad 


to 


ull 5 ts view 
he ly, 


forward 


“It w said, speaking slow 


‘* for stand in this matter 
That Ellis would be sure to get up a counter 
the plea that I 
injure him and benefit myself; and the 
But if you took the 
uld dare charge an interested 


I 


me 


movement, on was try 
Hiit 
tion would look plausible. 


lead, 


motive 


no one wi 


Now, I'll tell you, at a word, what 


> am prepared to do.” 
‘Well? 


“he 


Pay 


two men were seated. Justin leaned 


composedly in his chair, resting his 


Delbows on the two arms, and bringing together 


yhis open hands, with the wide-spread fingers 


He was 


of) 


thumbs each against its fellow 


ill attention; yet with a well-assumed air 


ndifference. 
“Do 


ou think, if the application were 


the 


y 
managed rightly, the court would order 
improvement 


“If it were managed ris as you inti 


a we 
‘To the point; and I'm free to say, that if 


can't manage it, no one in the county 
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need try. So you have my estimate of your? ‘Sounds are often very deceptive,” an- 


influence, Mr. Justin,” swered the surveyor. ‘It came from the 
‘Thank you for your good opinion,” 


said ’street, no doubt.” 


the surveyor, with a bow. After that, the men drew closer together, 


‘I'll make Tompkins an offer for his fifty¢and talked in a very low tone. Justin ac-' 


cepted the miller’s offer of ten acres in the lot 
Cof ground to be bought from Tompkins, and 
promised to set himself to work immediately 


acres to-morrow.” 
The surveyor nodded, 
«He'll take me up.” 
‘‘ Likely.” © And he was as good as his word, 
‘Ten acres shall be yours on the day the 
road is ordered to be surveyed.” S$ CHAPTER IV. 
‘‘Your hand to that,’ 
his open palm. 
‘*My hand to that!”’ and the bargain was¢ This was about three weeks subsequqnt to the 
‘interview between Justin and Wheeler, men- 


eo” 


and Justin extended ‘* How is the new road going to affect you! 
Sasked a farmer, who had come to Ellis’s mill. 


ratified 
‘You will have to proceed with greats tioned in the last chapter. 


caution,” said Wheeler. ‘The moment Ellis ‘What road?” said the miller, loeking 

gets wind of the movement, there'll be a strong curiously at his questioner. 

opposition od ¢ “The new road which is to cross Cypress 
‘Of course. So far as he is concerned, itS Creek just above Harvey Tompkins’s.” 

will be a matter of life and death. After thee ‘ What!” The miller’s voice cut the air 

new road is opened, I wouldn't give much for» like a whip-lash. 

his mill property.” ¢ «Zhe new road and bridge near Harvey 
A gleam of evil triumph lit up the miller’s » Tompkins’s.” . 

face,'as he said— S ‘Who said there was to be a new road?” 

rhe effect on him wont trouble me.” demanded Ellis, a slight paleness visible on 


‘‘Pllis is not a bad man,” remarked Justin, ‘his face. 
with a touch of sympathy in his voice. é Is it possible that you havn’t heard of it?” 
‘No, he is not a devil incarnate; but he’sSsaid the farmer, in su se **T signed the 
ks ago, and am almost 





done his best to injure me, and I’m bound to¢ petition several wee 





pay him off with double compound interest. )sure that I saw your name on the paper.’ 

If there is one man alive against whom I owe ‘“My name!” 

a deeper grudge than another, itis Tom Ellis.” 2 ‘I couldn't be positive. But such is my 
‘You've hurt him already, worse than he’sSimpression. I thought it a little curious, see 


‘<i /ing that a new road would be more apt to feed 
‘He hasn’t hurt me at all to speak of,’ 4 your neighbor’s mill than yours.” 

replied Wheeler, with a self-satisfied air.? ‘I've never heard of such a petition, much 

‘I’m all right. Give me the new road and less signed it,” said Mr. Ellis, sitting down, 

bridge, and I’Jl not regard him as in the (from a senso of weakness, on a meal-bag. He 

neighborhood. The buzzing of a fly will annoy > felt that an evil power which had been steadily 

me more than the clatter of his mill wheels.” ¢advancing upon him had made another ap 
‘You will certainly hold him at a great ?proach, and that he was growing weaker for 

disadvantage.” “resistance instead of stronger. 

As Wheeler said this, he turned his head “Who had the petition when you signed 


with a quick movement, and listened. it?” asked the miller, after the first confusion 


‘Is there any one in the back office?” whis- ¢ of his thoughts had passed. 
pered the miller, leaning towards Mr. Justin, ‘Tt was in the hands of Paul Justin.” 
with a shade of alarm on his face. ‘‘ Had it many signatures?” 

The two men sat very still for several ““Yes.. Most of the people in my neighbor 


econds. Then Justin got up quietly, and hood put down their names. We think the 
stepping to a door that led into a small room, ?road will be an advantage.” 
‘Has the Court made a decree in the case ?” 


“Yes. It was given on last Monday; and 


pushed it open. 4 
‘There is no one,” he said, in a tone of? 
relief. The two men looked at each other withthe County Commissioners have ordered a 
sobered faces. « survey 

‘‘] was certain that I heard a sound inthatS ‘And I never knew a word of it!” said the 
room,’’ said Wheeler. «miller, now greatly digturbed. ‘‘There’s some 


” 
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¢ 
wrong and underhand work in this busi-¢knew about the project for opening a road. 


nessa.” Sin fact, he’s an underhand mover in the whole 

‘I don’t know about that. Why should¢ business. This road is for his benefit. No 
there be? As far as 1 saw, everything was 2 one else, in my Opinion, cares a farthing about 
open and above board,’’ remarked the farmer, git.” 


innocently, ‘It’s not an unusual thing to2 ‘It will be bad for you,” said Tompkins. 
make @ new road,” > ‘It will ruin me,” answered the miller, 


Ellis made no reply to this remark. He felt 


4 
éshowing strong excitement. 
2 


a stunned sensation. Already, the contest be-> ‘Can't you stop it?” 


tween him and his enemies acros? thedam had¢ ‘‘I’m afraid not. It’s too late. A decree 
left him weak, crippled, and disheartened. S from the Court has been obtained.” 
He had not only expended a heavy sum in’ ‘* Have you consulted a lawyer?” 
legal fees, and suffered by an award of2 ‘Not yet. It’s scarcely an hour since the 
damages against himself, but found his head S news reached me.” 
of water so much reduced that only a single? ‘Take my advice, and stir this whole mat- 
pair of mill-stones could be kept steadily inSter to the bottom. There’s trickery and under- 
motion, while his neighbors on the other sidec hand work somewhere. Nobody asked me to 
maintained both factory and flour-mill in full zsignapetition, Why not? Nobody asked you 
operation all the while. His only advantage, to sign a petition. Why not? Men-who work 
up to this time, had been the farmers’ custom, ?in the dark don’t usually have the publie good 
which his location on the best side of theSin view. Wheeler is at the bottom of this 
stream had secured. But a new road ande¢thing, depend on it. He was very fast to have 
bridge only a few hundred yards below wouldSall the papers signed after bargaining for this 
effectually remove this advantage, and then hecland. Coul in’t wait a single day, I felt, 
would be at the mercy of his opponents. then, that he must bein possession of informa- 
A feeling of desperation took hold of Mr.¢ction touching the real value of the land of 
Ellis’s mind, for he saw only ruin before him. 2? which | was in ignorance.” 
After the farmer had driven away with his ‘* All of which makes it clear that he is the 
bags of meal, he started out to learn all the? moving spirit in this business. 1 must see my 
truth about this new road. He did not haveSlawyer immediately, and get him to dive down 
to go very far to obtain the information¢to the bottom of affairs.”’ 
desired ; for, at the point on the creek which The legal adviser of Mr. Ellis had little 
had been selected for crossing, he found Justin, (comfort to give. After hearing all that his 
with two other men appointed by the County >client had to say, he declared it as his belief, 
1y attempt to induce the Court to alter 





Commissioners, engaged in making a survey, that a 
and fixing the exact points of location for the its decree, would be fruitless. 
bridge. Tompkins was with them, but in no “You can only argue,’’ he said, ‘‘an as- 
satisfied mood; for just three weeks before, he @ sume i diversion of business from your mill 
had sold to Adam Wheeler fifty acres of ground, $ Wheeler's, and thence injury to yourself. B 

not influence the Court. If Wheeler 


to 
ut 
lying along the creek, on both sides, and? this will 
through this very ground the surveyor had Sis able to grind cheaper than you, the Court 
decided to run the new county road, Too will say that here is a reason for, instead of 
late, he had discovered his error in selling. > against, the road, as a public benefit. You 
The land was worth a thousand dollars more 4§ must adapt yourself to the new circumstances. 
than on the day he passed the title to another. 2 You must grind as cheaply as Wheeler, and 
“Who bought the land?” asked Mr. Ellis, $thus retain your business.” 
as he and Tompkins drew apart from the men ‘‘The rates at which he grinds for the farm- 


engaged in running lines and taking altitudes : 


ers wont pay expenses,” said Mr, Ellis, 


and distances. @ ‘Then, how can he afford to grind at such 


‘« Wheeler,”’ was answered. S prices ? 
“My!” Ellis struck his hands together, ¢ ‘Don’t you know? Haven't I explained it 
as he gave this ejaculation, in a surprised tone >to you over and over again? 
«¢ Somehow or other, things don’t look right,” ¢ pairs of burrs going all the time on merchant- 
said Tompkins. ‘‘Why should he come to? work, while [ have rarely head enough to run 
me, just when he did, and make an offer forSmore than a single pair, and must stop that 
owhen a grist is to be ground.” 
I see now.” And the 


He keeps two 


my land?” : 
“Simply,” replied the miller, “because heS ‘Oh! Ah! Yes, 
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lawyer shook his head and looked grave; add-: 
ing—‘‘ There can be no question about the 
truth of your allegation, that Wing takes 
water from the dam at a lower level than you 
do.” 

“None at all. The thing is self-evident. 
And yet, Justin, after making a survey by 
erder of the Court, declared the levels to be 
the same. What am I to do?” 

The lawyer sat musing for some time. 

‘We might open the case again. Might try 
him on a new issue?” 

‘And have costs and damages to pay as 
before. There’s no justice to be had in the 
land. Cheats and scoundrels have it all their 
own way!” 

Mr. Ellis was very much excited. 

‘‘Law is very uncertain,” was coldly an- 
ewered. ‘*No man is sure of his case, until 
the decision is made. 1 have argued precisely 
similar cases, on opposite sides, and gained 
both ways. Law and justice stood exactly in 
the same relation; but the jury gave me the 
cases. One of them must have been decided 
unjustly.” And the lawyer shrugged his 
shoulders 

‘‘Then I am to be ruined totally,’’ said the 
miller, with much bitternes of manner, “ ruined 
under color of law! Shall [ submit? Shail 
I lie down and let wicked men trample me 
under their feet?* No, sir! I am a peace-‘ 
loving man; but there is a point beyond which 
I will not be driven.” Ellis was becoming 
strongly agitated. 

‘“‘There was a time,” said the lawyer, 
‘‘when, if you had demanded your rights, 
and stood up boldly in their maintenance, you 
could have secured them. A time when you 
had the power to enforce justice. But, you 
permitted these men to entrench themselves in 
wrong, and secure advantages over you, day 
by day, until they have become masters of the 
position. They are too strong for you, Mr. 
Ellis. Were I in your place, I'd get rid of 
this mill property at any sacrifice. Neither 
peace nor prosperity can attend you in its 
possession.” 

‘*And you have no better advice to give?” 
The miller spoke in a half desponding, half 
desperate tone of voice. 

‘«None,”’ answered the lawyer. ( 

“T will not take your advice,” was the‘ 
sternly spoken reply. “If the law withholds 
justice, my own strongarm shall wrest it from 
those who seek to do me injury.” 

‘‘Take care, Mr. Ellis,” said the oth®r, in a 
warning voice. ‘* When an individual sets up 


. 


‘ 
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to right himself against the law, he usually 
gets the worst of it.” 

“I shall get nothing worse than what is 
sure to come if I sit still, and let ruin close 
around me,” replied Ellis. ‘I’ve done these 
men no wrong; but instead, have submitted to 
wrong. Not content with gaining large ad- 
vantages, by crippling my prosperity, they 


enow seek to destroy me altogether. Shall | 


submit? Never, sir! Never! If the law will 
not stand by me as a just man in the commu- 
nity—will not save me from the wrongs in- 
flicted by evil men—then I must fight my bat- 
tle alone, and with such weapons as I may 
chance to possess.” 

‘Again I must warn you,” answered the 
lawyer. ‘‘Nothing but disaster can follow, 
if you seek to redress yourself. As I re- 
marked just now, there was a time when you 
had the power as well as the right on your 
side, a time when you could have compelled 
these men to abide by the spirit of your con- 
tract with Wing. But, you were afraid of 
trouble—afraid of giving offence and making 
enemies—afraid ‘of getting into law; and so 
let them gain one advantage over you after 
another, until now you are powerless in their 
hands. Get rid of this mill property on any 
terms. That is my advice.” 

But the miller shook his head in a resolute 
negative. Though apt to yield under pressure, 
even when wrong encroached, growing out of 
a natural love of peace, he had a strong sense 
of justice, and a large reserve of will. He 
was not quick to put himself in the position of 
an antagonist; but the position once assumed, 
no deeply imbedded rock stood firmer. Pride, 
of which he had a large share, gave iron 
nerves to the spirit of resistance. From the 


lawyer's, he walked home slowly, his eyes 
upon the ground, and his mind searching 
about for a way of safe deliverance from his 
peril. Many suggestions were offered; but 
nearly all of so desperate a character that he 
could not entertain them for a moment. All 
the following night he lay awake, pondering 
the means of self-protection. By morning he 
had reached a conclusion. He would stop his 
mill, throw a coffer dam above his head gates, 
and proceed to lower the flume two feet, thus 


securing the supply of water to which he was 


fairly entitled. Before acting on this determi- 
nation he called to see his lawyer. After list- 


ening to him, the lawyer shook his head with 


<a decided negative, saying— 


“You can’t do it.” 
“Why not? The land is my own. Can't I 








NOT ANYTHIN 
said Ellis, im- 


old self 


f I choose?” 


fast lk 


di 
patiently, 


poise. 


a ditch in it i 


He 


g 
4 
tl 


was sing his 


‘‘Something more than digging a ditch is 


involved in your purpose,” replied the lawyer. 


Others have legal rights in the water con- 


f 
tained in that dam.” 
‘No legal right to more than a just share. 


“Of course not. But legal rights are deter- 
juries. Already 


mined by judges and 
has been 


| 
mace 


submitted, and the decision 


ense 
‘*Do you call that decision just ?’’ demanded 
Kilis, almost fiercely 
**No—I think it unju 
yu t 


ut 


But it was under 


the law, and for sontravent 
thereof, is to act 
** Suppose I si 
** You'll not be } 


‘* Who will hinder me?” 


“ Wing and Wheeler will ask for an injune- 


1K 


tion to restrain you, and stop the work ere it 


is a day old. It’s no use, Mr. Ellis. You can’t 
Law rules 
work 


Bet- 


drive this matter in your own way. 
in our community, and any attempt to 
beyond law will operate to your injury. 
ter, out 


as I suggested yesterday, sell 


mill. These men have yo 


and mofe will be lost than gain 

contention with them.” 
“If I can’t work the n 

Ellis. “T 


has no actual value.” 


ill n »body else ran,”’ 


said property, as things n 


8! ind, 
‘‘[ think you exaggerate the disadvantage 
ie 


returned the lawyer. ‘During at least n 


months of the year, you will have a full head 
It is only during the dry summer se 


Don’ 


water. 


ot 


that a deficiency can occur. 


son 
past this fact.’’ 
“*T do look past it,”’ 


nat 


said Klis. 
such scon 


security have I agai 


Pani 


i the 


men | 


»y'll find some means ‘to draw off 


winter and st Honest 
ym the side of rogues !”’ 


Ellis 


security. Law is « 


The lawyer did not answer. went 
on 

“TI know that I have the right. 
in appealing to the law for protection, I am 
It isnot enough that] 


And yet, 


repulsed and punished 
suffer wrong; in seeking legal redress for that 
wrong, Iam spurned as the wrong doer, and 
penalties laid on my shoulders. In the very 
efort to disentangle myself from the thraldom 
ef an unjust aggression upon my rights, the 
law steps in, and, binding me hand and foot, 
throws me helpless at the mercy of my assail- 


ants. And then, I am coolly advised to accept / 
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the humiliating alternative, of an abanden- 
ment of all to the wicked men who are seeking 
my But, I tell that 


while I have power to lift a hand, I will not 


destruction. you, sir, 
If you were to offer me, this day, the 


of not 


vit ld. 
full 
cept tl 


cost my mill property, I would 
tender. I shall hold 
This strife of interest is not of my 
But, if 


if peace cannot be main- 


1e it against 
+} y 
tauem 


seeking. I meant all 


fair and just. 
word 
by 


fight is the 
giving uy 


then I 


scabbard.”’ 


—then I gird my 
the 


tained ex ept 


draw sword and 


advice,” said the lawyer. 


The 


other’s faces. El] 


two men stood 


lis under- 


you, » said, ‘I will take heed.” 
It was now as late in the season as October 
er and fall had been unusually dry, 


nee, Mr. 


k of water to grind, 


Ellis had_ lost seri- 
while 
s millrumbled ay >a fair 
But, 


th mills was beginnings 


rains having set in, a 


} oof » lir 
the water iine c 


, and hfs 


" 
) 


> was pr 
and, resting on this, Ellis trie 


m his thoughts as much as poss 


e had Ful- 


But this 


¢ connected with the wrongs h 
red at the hands of his neighbors 

rk, for, in direct right 
tood 


1is eyes 


aspect, 
Wheeler's mill, ar 
without 

w! 


it water 


at hin 


which always se« 


ince W a spiteful and defiant 


Thus, bad blood was forever being stirred in 
his heart. 
In the 


lve 


meantime, work on the new road and 
it 
almost daily occurrence, for the 


‘ogress, and 


br 
a thing of 


was in rapid p 


was 


farmers who came with their grists to refer to 
the period of its completion. 

* You'll not ! 
Ellis,”’ 


the 


ave it all your own way long, 


friend one would say, as he tried to 


beat down miller’s price for grinding. 
‘¢The new bridge will be ready at Christnias.”’ 

‘Your neighbor opposite intends to run you 
off the track, 


from a third would come the annoying asseve- 


” 


another would remark; while 
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afterwards, a handbill was circulated exten- 





ration, that in a week after the new road and 
bridge were completed, he wouldn't have a’ sively, on both sides of the creek, in which 
grist in his mill. Ellis used some pretty strong language against 
These things were deeply galling. EllisS both Wing and Wheeler, and closed by declar- 


pondered them night and day, a spirit ofcing that he would grind for any prices the 


angry desperation gaining a stronger and>farmers might choose to pay. Two things 
stronger ascendancy over him. Those who followed by way of retaliation :—A libel suit, 
had kown him intimately for yeats, were sur-2and an offer to grind without any charge what 
prised to mark the change that had come over Sever. So the wall of fate med to rise higher 
him. He was harder and more irritable. All2and close in nearer and nearer upon Ells 
his cheerfulness of temper was gone. It had Severy day. Every arrow d rected against his 


given place to a stern reserve that repelled¢neighbors across the creek, hurt himself; 


almost every one. Half of his time he seemed > every blow aimed at them, stunned him in its 


lost amid gloomy thoughts. Crecoil. He grew blinder and more desperate 
At last the bridge was completed, and, ac About this time, the appeal case was to be 
cording to prediction, the farmers’ wagons, in-Cargued in Court. For veral days before it 
stead ypping at Ellis’s mill, commenced ? was reached on the dock Mr. Ellis was in 
crossing by the new road. To check this, theSa state of such nervous excitement, that he 
price of grinding was reduced to Wheeler’s¢could hardly eat or sleey 
schedule, which operated as a temporary diver ‘*] shall lose it of cou ” he said ‘Every- 
sion of trade back to the old channel But thing is going agains 
Wheeler was not the man to yield in this cor And his prediction was verified. The de 
test, which he had resolved not to abandon, Ccision of the lower Court was affirmed. The 
until Ellis was wholly ruined. So he dropped 2 five hundred dollars damag with additional 
to a lower scale, and the farmers again took Scosts, had to be paid Unhappy man! All 
their w Ay across the new bridge, A few d iy things seemed conspiriz his ruin. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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“Why, Grace Sommers, what are you >hat—a politeness duly acknowledged by the 


doing ?’’ muttered Annie Sommers with a frown, ¢ ladies. 

as her sister made room beside her, for a poo ‘**My!” exclaimed Miss Annie, somewhat 
and shabbily dressed woman—who had that energetically, as she thed down her 
moment entered the city passenger car in rumpled dress, and spread it her collapsed 
which they were riding. rinoline. ‘I do hate those city railway cars 


‘You are not sure but that you admit a?They are the greatest nuisances imaginable 
pickpocket along-side of you, or some otherS But I do wonder who that splendid looking 
” 


improper character. rentleman was, Grace, wl assisted us to 


‘I'll take all the risk of that, dear sister,’ Salight? Did you ever see such magnificent 


answered Grace, in a low tone, so as not to be ¢ whiskers, angl such clear, nol looking eyes? 
overheard by her poor neighbor. “The « nly I hope he didn't hear me ‘olding about that 
crime, I trust, in this case, is poverty.” cold woman, for he sat right next to me.” 

‘*T am by no meana certain of that,” grum ‘1 trust rather, that the poor old woman in 
bled Annie, still persistent. <question did not bear you," replied Grace, 

“But here we are at Chestnut street. Tell )rebukingly, ‘for if she did, she must have 
the conductor to stop.” Cfelt very badly.” 

As the car stopped, to allow the ladies to get > «Felt? Bother! such characters don't 


out, a gentleman who had been seated near, Shave any feelings,’ answered Annie, tartly. 


arose to assist them. He was a fine, noble-¢‘ But here comes that horrid, stuck-up Mrs. 
looking personage, and as he gallantly handed $Broadacres, Now do be polite to her, Grace, 


them to the side-walk, he slightly raised his¢for you know how apt you are to forget those 
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little social nothings, which yet help one on s« 


wonderfully in this world. 


Besides, in this § what of a temper 
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» from the young ladies’ dressing-room in some 


She had been called upon 


ease, we must really try to please, for Mrs.¢to assist Annie Sommers in completing her 


Broadacres gives the most delightful parties > toilet, for Grace needed no assistance, prefer 


in town, 

**My dear Mrs. Broadacres,” 
Annie, as an old dowager in velvets and furs 
came toddling towards them, “how glad | 
am tosee you. How have you been—but there 
is no necessity for asking such a question, for 
you are looking positively charming,” and 
after an interchange of compliments and em 
braces, between Miss Annie and the revolving 
pile of furs and velvet, the sisters passed 
on. 

As soon as they had got out of hearing dis- 
tance Anni Sommers turned ang J up m he r 
sister, who had taken no part in these fulsome 
caresses and flattering words, with 

**I declare, Grace, you are the most pro 
voking girl I've ever seen N thing Ww ild 


do, a few moments ago, but you must make 





room for a miserable old woman to sit down 








beside you—and now you allow old Mr 
Broadacres, who keeps her own carriage and 
moves in the first circles, to pass by with 
scarcely a civil word!” 

‘Such people need ‘ civil wor is,’ as you call 
them, less than the poor do, Annie,’’ auswered 
Grace, mildly ‘* Besides, I think one can be 
polite, without sacrificing one’s own dignity or 


truth either. 


* Truth—dignity Fiddle-sticks ! It is 


ld Mrs. Broadacres, with 





true, however, that « 
her dyed hair, false ringlets, and doubtful 


complexion, looks anything but charm ' 
laughed Annie, her pique giving way to her 
sense of the ludicrous ** Nevertheless, w t 


is one to say? Is one to tell her that 

looks like a perfect scarecrow? 1 should 
think not! But just look at that love of a 
pink silk, all spangled with silver—wouldn’t 
that make an exquisite party dress—t: ied 
with white point and looped uj h lilies of 
the valley? So hush all those homilies in 


which I know you are about to indulge, and 
let us go in and price it, for if it is not too 
h gh priced, 1 shall get it for Fanny Aus 1s 
party which comes off next week 

And the somewhat giddy girl entered the 
white marble doorway of the store, in whose 


window was displayed the beautiful silk ir 
question—dragging her younger, but more 
sedate sister, in with her. « 


* x * * * » 





The evening of the pa 


ty came, and .08eC, 


Mrs. Sommers’s maid-servant, had desc 


ring to wait upon herself; and she was now 


continued giving her experience, in confidence to the 


cook, who had stopped wiping the dishes to 
listen. 

‘** Faith, there’s no getting along with Miss 
Annie, at all, at all said ‘Rose. ‘She's as 
snappish as an old maid; and faith I shouldn't 
wonder if it’s an old maid she turn out, either 


Its nothin’ but ‘bere’ and ‘ there.’ * Quick, 


x 


lo this lo that,’ and never a civil word out 
of her. Now, there's Miss Grace, may the 
Heavens pre rve her I'd go to the end of 
the world for r, for she never asks me to do 
anything, but she says, if you ple ’ Rosé, just 
is | te as t L l was her equal 


‘But there goes that bell again What on 


earth can she want now ind Rose darted 


if t S tal i 
{ ~ ners WAS arrayé lin all the glory 
of silks, laces, and precious stones. She had 
ur much | ed-for pink silk, sprin 
t with ver throughout, and with a half 


ron f pew ls crowning her dark hair, and 
of the same clasping her queenly 
throat, she | l, r rather would have 

ked, had she 1 been angry, as beautiful 


But there was a passionate flush 


" n her fine features, an ugly scowl upon her 
intenance, that threw an absolute deformit 





erwise, have been pi 








nounced } ect It was like an exquisite 
tnd pe, ¢ uded ¢ ver, and obscured by mist 
i rain; making what we well know to be 
rn rand ¢ gitful, unprepossessing and 
ugreeable for the time being, ay, and per 
haps even ids; for do we not think to 
ves, when Vv rin behold that land 
SCA} Ah, ye you are very pretty when 
the i i but, oh! how omy when 
covered by a misty rain 
S vething had gone wrong 
iress & spl {tl t 
was disarranged, or mething else; and } 
Rose had no sooner made her appearance than 
he torrent f her wrath was let loose. 


* Stupid ! 


unkind and con equently impolite epithets, 


Awkward!” and many other 


were sh ywered upon the helpless menial’s 
head, until at last she was sent down stairs 


sobbing bitterly, at the cruel words of her 


‘*Nothing would persuade me,” exclaimed 


ne mes 
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Annie, as she disappeared out the door, ‘ but ° so politely assisted her sister and herself out 
that girl tries to annoy me on purpose.” ? of the car, about a week before 

“Nor should I wonder at it, Annie,” an-5 Annie’s first thought was of the poor woman 
swered Mrs. Sommers, who had witnessed the?about whom she had spoken so rudely, and 
whole ‘‘scene,” ‘‘ for you do nothing to make > she wondered if Mr. Seymore, for so he was 
Ze slled, had overheard her. She hoped’not, for 
1 her through 


her like you. You never speak to her polite! 
asa lady should do, but order her about as> many stories had already reach 
' 


y 
though she were without feeling. You should¢ Fanny Austin, of his extreme particularity in 


be more polite to servants.” ¢this respect, and she well knew that should 
‘* Polite to sePvants, indeed!” echoed Annie,$her impolite words have been overheard, her 
Hla 


“it is enough to be polite to one’s equals.” 2beauty would avail her but little. 


‘No, my dear,” remonstrated her mother,$ This was Annie's second lesson that evening, 
‘‘there is even less reason in being polite tobut the moral was destined to be still more 
one’s equals, for one who is on the sameSdeeply impressed. 
standing as ourselves may resent impolite-e Mr. Seymore had made a great impression 


ness, whereas, a servant has to bear with >upon her: for the first time in her life she 
it.” Cfelt that she could “love, honer and obey” 

“Yes,” interposed Mr. Sommers, who had>that man. On his part he seemed to be at- 
that moment entered the room, and who had¢tracted by her beauty, her grace and charming 
overheard the conversation—*It is as cow-2manners, yet there was something that told her 
ardly for a person to speak impolitely to aS well, that she could never gain his heart. On 
servant, as it is for a large man to take advan-2the contrary, after a short e. his attentions 
tage of a small one.” Shegan to grow lax, and | e the evening was 

‘‘Oh, father!” cried Annie, pained at hereover, she had the mortificat of seeing him 
father’s words—*‘not cowardly /” S monopolized by her very much plainer and 


‘‘T contend it,” replied Mr. Sommers, with 2 unprepossessing sister. 


some severity. ‘‘Take yourself for instance. 0 Somewhat later in the evening, Craig Ma- 
Would you dare to address such language to thews, Carl Seymore’s intimate friend, found 
Fanny Austin or Mrs. Broadacres, or, in sh rt, him in the gentleman's dressing room, where 
to any one but a poor creature who could not she had escaped for an instant to obtain a 


possibly resent it?” 


Stitile fresh air, for the atmosphere of the 


The tears came into Annie’s eyes at these> crowded rooms below was almost suffocating. 
harsh words, yet she could not but acknow-¢ ‘What can you s n that plain-looking 
" e ° . : Cn ’ . . 
ledge their justice. The carriage, however, >Grace Sommers, when her s r is so much 


being announced just then, all other thonghts¢ handsomer?’’ asked Craig Mathews of his 


were banished in the anticipations of the plea-? 


riend. 
¢ ** You know, Craig, that Ihave come home 


sure to come. 
When Annie and Grace arrived, the fine ?to settle down,” answered Carl Seymore. “I 


saloons of the Austins were already crowded Sam blessed with t! world’s goods. havé -at- 
The party was in honor of a gentleman cousin ¢ tained some fame, and want new a little wife 
of the family, who had lately returned from$to make my lot perf , 

Europe, where he had won much fame, and2 “Very good.” r ted his friend. “ut 
many more substantial honors, Although butS where will you find one more likely to render 
thirty-five years of age, he was already con-¢ you happy than Annie Sommers? ‘Is she not 
sidered one of the first sculptors of modern > beautiful, intelligent, and graceful?” 

times. His chef d’auvres were known where ¢ “She may be all of these, indeed és; yet 


ever art was recognized; and wealth and?she has not the qualifications that I am look- 
honors were showered in one constant streaming for. Annie Sommers, among other things, 
upon his head. He was fine looking too, and, is not polite.” 

moreover, had come home, s0 it was said, to$ “Not polite? Annie Sommers not polite? 
choose him a wife. Asa natural dékisitihdees> Excuse me, Carl, but that is absurd! Why, 
all the girls were wild to see, and, perhaps, she is full of compliment, and, in fact, ovet- 
captivate him. ‘ Claden with forms.” 

Annie Sommers partook of the general feel-> ‘Yes, with forms and compliment—whati 1 
ing; what was her surprise then, on this most Call ‘out-door potiteness.’ To persons whom 
eligible personage being presented to her, sy Soe meets in society she shows much cf what 
discover in him the same gentleman who hadSthe world terms good manners. But tlie veri- 
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table, true politeness arises from a kindliness 
of heart, and is exercised as much towards 
the poor and needy as towards the rich and 


powerful. It is as much in vogue at home, in, 


the domestic circle, as amid the court of a 


sovereign. Jt is a jewel that becomes any dress, 2 


that may be worn with a morning wrapper as 
well as with silks and satins.”’ 

“True,” ejaculated his friend, in amaze- 
ment. ‘But how is it that you know Annie 
Sommers so well already ?” 

‘I will tell you,” replied Carl Seymore, 
and he related the incident of the car. 

«* At first,”’ he said, ‘‘1 was attracted by the 


extreme beauty of the elder, but upon seeing 
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that, all my sympathies were enlisted in favor 
of her more polite sister. Yes, Craig, from 
Sthat moment I vowed that if I could gain 
¢Grace Sommers’s heart, I would make her my 
> bride, for from that moment I loved her.” 
And Carl Seymore did gain little Grace’s 
heart, for each interview disclosed new and 
; binding traits between them, while every one 
who knew the sisters intimately, confessed 
that what Grace Sommers wanted in beauty, 
she more than made up in manners, for she 


possessed that jewel suited for any dress, and 
more precious than money or beauty—true 
politeness. 
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SKETCHES. No. 2. 


, BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. SIGNAL CORPS. 


, 
CAPTAIN COLLINGWOOD'S ADVENTURE. 
Upon a lovely morning in October 1861, ere 
the sun had fairly raised his dise above the 
horizon, a handsome young man rode leisurely 


along the Litchfield road, towards Elizabeth- . 
town, Ky. He was attired in a loose-fitting 
blue sack coat, brown vest and pants, a soft 
white felt hat, and somewhat heavy top-boots. 
His hair, which was inclined to curl, and of a 


golden hue, fell upon his neck in A 


abandon ; his large, well-shaped, full blueeyes? knows yo wont 


‘What do you want to tell me, uncle?” in- 
quired the traveller, respectfully, reining up 
beside the old man, as he spoke. 

‘“‘Triumph done tole me you'd heard ’bout 
the goins on down thar,”’ pointing with his 
thumb towards Elizabethtown; ‘‘but I tole 
Triumph mebbe yo didn’t, fe’ the reason 
nobody to Litchfield knows much about it; so 
I cluded to ‘form yo my own se’f; taint no 


bsalom-likes trouble no how to a pore old man like me—I 


’spose me.” And the old 


were filled with the light of candor and‘$gray head was bowed reverently, the skinny 


serenity ; 


the base, exquisitely moulded, with generous, $ 


finely-eut nostrils; while his mouth, which g right; I could never harma — of your head.” 


was exceedingly mobile, expressed dignity and > 


his nose perfectly straight, wide at? hands crossed over each other in humility. 
; 


‘*What is the trouble, uncle? No, you are 


“T knowd it!—I know'd i De trouble, 


firmness, tempered with benevolence, and at¢massar am jist this—them te n to Elizabeth 


times was as tender as that of a woman’s. He>thar declar’ 


held in his hand a hazel twig, with which hes 
2word on’t, and he ‘spects as how they'll 


toyed unconsciously, as if in deep thought, 


while his steed, one of the finest of Kentucky's ‘sassinate yo. 
famous blooded horses, cantered along at an mistake. Fo’ de 
easy gait. A remarkable man and steed. As‘ ¢ mane’ r! 


the rider bent bis head over the saddle-bow, 
in deep meditation, giving his horse his free-> 


dom in the negligent vein, the latter suddenly ¢ ¢ 


shied at some object near the roadside. In->? 


stantly the rider tightened his rein, andé 


flashed a searching glance around him. 
** Well, uncle ?” 


this ‘cruitin’ bizness got to be 
stopped; Squire Willis’s man heard every 


They're a drefful set, an’ no 
Lord’s sake, yo turn back, 
“IT can’t do that, uncle. By the way, who 
do you belong to ?”’ 
““Egbertson, back on the rise, jist by Big 
Clifty Creek.’ 
“And you have come how far to warn me?” 
“Oh, I’se nebber mention dat; but shore 


¢ 


“yo don’t ’tend to go down thar? ‘Deed, 


“’Xeuse me, massar; I’se nebber mean to¢mass’r, yo’ go into de lions’ den, and inte 


frighten yer horse; but I mus’ tell yo now or )’fliction sho. I wouldn't go—'deed I wouldn't, 


nebber.” 
VoL. xxv.—9 


(Smass’r. They’re drefile—drefile!” 


oe penne eer 
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‘Don’t think me fool-hardy, uncle; but I 
must run the risk. Don’t you know they, 
would tell how they frightened me, if I were to‘ 
turn back? You see, if I go right on, attend- 
ing to my own business, they will say—here’s 2 
a fellow that isn’t afraid of us, and knows 
who he can rely upon (and I do, uncle), on ; 
the whole, we had best let him alone.” , 

‘*Yo don't know ’em, mass’r—yo dont! 


Not a’spectable man among ’em. Cut yo'r' 


throat, or ’sassinate yo wid a gun’ an’ reckons 
they'd done somethin’ ’strornur fine. Dat dey 
would. Yo’l turn back?” 

“I’m sorry, uncle, but I can’t turn back. > 
I ought to be in Shephardsville to-morrow 
night; I have some things I must attend 
to there before Saturday. No, I can’t turn 
back.” 

‘Den de Lord be kind wid ye, an’ pertect : 
ye. I've warned ye; and ef a pore ole nigger 
can help yo wid his prayers, I’se pray fo’ yo 
to de Lord wid all my heart.” 

“Thank you, uncle!—I shall not forget your 
kindness to a stranger.” 

‘««Dere’s none strange to we—none dat sarve 
de Lord. Yo’r on de Lord’s side, and He'll 
take care on yo.” Q 

‘‘I hope He will; good-by!” 

“I wonder,” thought the young man, as he 
rede away from the spot where he had received . 
the solemn warning, ‘if those men think they; 
can stop me? Let them, then!—that will be‘ 
a test question. If we can’t recruit men here : 
in the old State to defend the flag, by all, 
means let us know it at once. No! I can’t) 
turn back. Truly a brave recruiting officer! ‘ 
who thinks of retreating at the first approach « 


”” 


ef danger! 
He had scarce ridden a mile, when a band of ‘ 





‘here again 
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>name—l’ll never forget your face, exclaimed 


the prisoner, passionately. 
**T reckon he don’t like your face, Lyman,” 


‘said another. 


“I don’t like any face here, for that matter,”’ 


‘ replied the prisoner—* least of all, yours.” 


A suppressed titter was stopped abruptly by 


¢the man who still retained his hold on the 
‘ bridle. , 
‘This! is no time for child’s play. One 
;word now, Mr. Collingwood. Do you pro- 


mise, on pain of instant death if caught back 


” 





‘‘Put in all Kentucky,” interrupted the 


»man who had eyed the prisoner so intently. 


“Of course; what else do we mean? Do 
you give us your word of honor that you will 
never engage in this recruiting business again, 
(unless for the Southern Confederacy,) any- 
where between Fulton and Pike, Wayne or 
Boone county ? We don’t want to harm you; 


S perhaps you don’t know how much you insult 
us; or, it may be a 
cents with you. 


matter of dollars and 
You have a commission, I 
suppose; but will you promise what we ask if 


we permit you to go back to Louisville?” 


*“T’ll die first!’ The words were shot out 


Slike so many pellets. The look of scorn which 


accompanied them caused the seven pairs of 
wicked eyes which were regarding him at that 
moment, to quail momentarily. 

‘Well, you needn't talk so brave about 


’ dying,” said the leader, ‘but I tell you now 


what we can and will do, young man. We 
will put you where you can’t recruit men to 


‘fight against the Southern Confederacy. We 


know how to deal with traitors.” 
“Traitors! traiiors'!—you talk about trai- 
‘ tors!—you, who conspire to destroy the best 


men, seven in number, suddenly sprang across ° government that ever was framed! A viper 
the road, in front of him, from the foliage at could not do worse than you, when you refuse 
bis right side. One of the ruffians, a power-§ your aid to your country—pray, what is this 
ful man, with remarkably piercing eyes, caught ¢ new Confederacy based upon ?” 


the bridle, while the remainder of the gang) 


‘* Have you that cord, Lyman? We'll hear 


closed around him; there was no possible « this recruiting speech on the road down. Just 


chance for escape. 


emake bis legs fast under the horse, there, some 


“You are my prisoner,” said the man $ of you ; I’ll attend to his hands, never fear. You 
who held the bridle, in a low, determined ¢can talk to Hindman about these things; he’s 


tone. 


been to Congress, and can talk by the yard; 


“« By what authority ?” demanded the pris-° we Do; and permit me to tell you, that we 


oner, looking around him with a calm eye. 


¢ wont hear any more of that sort of stuff, or by 


«Oh, give him the authority, by all means,” Sthe living God |—— 


said a slender, well-dressed man of about < 


‘So say I; shut him up. You deserve to 


thirty-five. The young man turned his glance 5 be horsew hipped. 

** Shooting would be good enough for him,” 
said another. 

‘‘Brave men! I wonder if you dare to talk 


upon him. The two men scrutinized each ¢ 


other closely—engerly. 
‘‘I would give something to know your 
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to an equal number in that style? I suppose’ fited by the railroad, in future years will bear 
you can do all you have said ; you are seven; ', the reputation of having harbored the vilest of 
I am one; but if you give mea trial, I will’the vile; the most degraded among the vast 
meet you all single-handed, one at a time, and» host of unprincipled, lawless men, who strove 
I believe in my soul I could whip five out of: with devilish arts to destroy the country and 
the seven.” government that nurtured them. 
“There! there!” spoke up the man who led« As his persecutors openly avowed their in- 
the hgrse, “no chattering. Keep a civil»tention to hang him, Ralph Collingwood 
“tongue in your head, young man, or I wont replied by prophesying that the town would 
answer for the consequences.” one day lose more blood than could be con- 
** Let the consequences be what they may, I ‘tained in the pool before his eyes for every 
pay no attention to the threats or commands, drop of loyal blood shed, whether that blood 
of cowardly traitors !—TJ despise you! I ask no‘ were his or that of another.” 


favors—do your worst !”’ “Seems like an eddicated cuss,” said one 
“Stop his cackling!” exclaimed the man’ burly man, with a wicked leer in his eyes. 
called Lyman, in a rage. “«Le’s, have him make a speech.” 


” 


“No, no! No rough usage” replied the ‘* Sartinly—get him on his pins, tho’, before 
accepted leader—‘“let Hindman deal with“ you begin, Sipes. There you are, Capting !— 
him.” 2and now let us hear what you've got to say 

«T presume, then, you term this gentle for yourself. Please be quick ; we’re *xpecting 
usage?” said the prisoner, with a scornful cur! ¢ the train along soon, and Simon Buckuer’s got 
of the lip. ‘to hear your say as well. Now, then!” 

No one paid any attention to this remark. “« Now, then !” exclaimed Ralph Collingwood, 
At that moment they arrived at the epot>in a loud, sonorous voice, looking at that 
where they had tied up their horses. The“ moment the incarnation of defiance and cour- 
party mounted in silence, and resumed their >age—‘‘ now then, Kentuckians, mark my words! 
journey with the prisoner between the leader ¢ You who know better, but who pretend that this 
and the man Lyman. Putting their horses at/is only a war for State Rights—you who He 
a brisk trot, they rode rapidly towards Eliza-‘ when you pretend to believe that the present 
bethtown. The prisoner bore himself nobly (administration means to subvert the institu- 
during the ride. The cord which bound his >tions of the South—you who deprecate war so 
feet was drawn exceedingly tight, cramping (much that, while you can’t go with the South, 
his ankles severely, yet he submitted quietly ‘still exhibit your partiality for the wrong- 
to the pain. They arrived at Elizabethtown (doers by pretending to take a middle ground, 
about four o’clock in the evening, having asserting that Kentucky's soil must not be 
rested more than an hour at a noted Southern “ pressed by the defenders of the old flag, even 
Rights man’s house on the roadside. The /in the pursuance ofa universally-acknowledged 
prisoner was lifted rudely from his horse inScommon duty—you middle men, I say, will 
front of a low tavern, into which four of the ’repent your present course with the ashes of 
brave gang dived, in search of the inevitable ‘humiliation and despair upon your heads. If 
stimulant, while a crowd of idlers clustered “you deny the right of the government to sup- 
around the prisoner, who, seated between two press rebellion; to punish rebels . wherever 
of his captors, looked around him with an ex-¢they may be found in arms, what will become 
pression of unconcealed centempt and scorn. Sof the government? You need not glare at 
The few hesitating remonstrances against (me like so many wolves, famishing for my 
the cruelty exhibited by his captors, met with 2blood! Thousands—ay, millions will attest 
a decided and unfailing argument in the shape my words, not by any tacit approval, but by 

of drawn revolvers; had there been a loyal giving their heart’s blood, by offering life and 
spark in the breasts of the inhabitants of the ‘property for the preservation of the Union you 
thriving village, young Collingwood would hope to destroy. The land of Boone and Clay 
have been instantly liberated then and there ; Snot only shielding traitors, but defying the su- 
but there are those who yet remember the in-<premacy of thenational government! What sort 
sulting epithets applied to him by the jubilant 2 of a government would suit you? Do you want 
crowd which surrounded him; the jibes and ‘a barrel made with the hoops on the inside —a 
taunts of as cowardly a crew as ever encom- thing that would fall apart at the first breath 
bered the earth. Elizabethtown, and all thatSof adversity? Are you not led like so many 
part of Hardin county which has been bene- ¢ blind men, by the specious arguments of 
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Yancy and Tombs ?—by the misrepresentations ’ and very rough-looking men at that, thought the 
of the Rhetts and Kirklands ?—by the devilish‘ prisoner, as he scanned the faces of the 
deceit of men like Simon Buckner, than whom‘ men nearest him. They on their part, while 
a greater traitor never lived, even in fabled)claiming to be citizens of a free country, 
history. What was he a month ago—what is‘ travelling peaceably to their homes, viewed him 
he to-day? TJ, too, am a Kentuckian—I thank? with as much consideration as Collingwood 
God I am not as other Kentuckians this day.‘ would have vouched to an offending dog. 
Now is the time to choose! Hang me!—Aang? There was a low whisper, a gathering of the 
me and quarter me! but mark my words! as) brows, and one or two repellant looks shot at * 
you choose, so shall your reward be—a land¢him; further than that, the sight of a man 
drenched with the blood of father, and son,» bound hand and foot, and handled like a wild 
and brothers, opposed in arms; ‘our dark and ¢ animal, aroused no signs of interest. 
bloody ground, will receive another and an? Collingwood clinched his teeth. He secretly 
awful baptism; it will be fought over from ‘resolved to die hard, if die he must, and the 
Fulton to Pike, from Wayne to Boone county. ? manner of his captors, four of whom were on 
And you who oppose the old flag, I tell youSthe train, boded no good. The brave captors, 
here, in spite of your worst, will go down in? however, were in their element, boasting what 
the storm you yourselves evoke, like as much» they would do with the—Yankees. Their lips 
earrion in the sight of all good people, who love reeked with foul whisky and fouler oaths. 
liberty and eternal justice; but that will be> The train was going at a moderate rate (the 
scarcely s drop in the bucket, compared with {conductor was on the alert) when the young 
the utter abhorrence and detestation which, lady nearest him approached Collingwood and 
will await your memory after you finish your§ wiped the blood from his month gently. He 
miserable career here. All posterity will’ was surprised beyond utterance; the act was 
execrate you.” ‘a bold one, and one that would draw disagree- 
‘‘Train’s comin’; bundle him aboard!—<able observation upon the person who could 
Buckner ’ll attend to his case, And between >be guilty of performing even the most trifling 
him and Hindman, and bully John Morgan, ¢ act of kindness towards a man in his situation. 
you'll have an ugly row to hoe, young man,’ Collingwood thanked her with his eyes. His 
said the man Sipes, as the locomotive whistled‘ captors, satisfied that he could not escape, 
down brakes. ¢were in the forward car, drinking and smok- 
“You'll reeruit, will you?” said a wretchedSing. It was growing dark. Collingwood 
eaitiff, coming up at that moment, and striking¢ strained his eyes, looking out at the forest 
Collingwood a blow upon the mouth that» trees as they danced past him. Inadvertently 
eaused the blood to spirt. ¢he moved a hand. It was free! Comprehend- 
“If you will only give me three minutes’ ing in an instant the ruse of the fair unknown, 
freedom,” burst passionately from the pri-{he pretended fatigue. Drawing himself up 
soner, “I will put it out of that coward’s?into the smallest compass, he quietly untied 
power ever after to strike a helpless man. ‘the cord around his ankles, and moved them 
In the midst of loud cries of ‘‘ Hang him !” ¢ slightly. 
“Shoot him!” “Club him, some one!” the’ ‘Free !—free once more!” he mentally ex- 
man Lyman, and three others, lifted Colling-¢ claimed. His plan was formed in an instant, 
wood and flung him violently into the rear) He would wait a few minutes longer, until it 
car, which stood opposite at that moment, ¢ was quite dark, and then——. The train was 
Collingwood recovered himself in an instant? approaching Munfordville, when Collingwood 
and looked about him. The locomotive‘ suddenly bounded upon his feet, and opening 
shrieked and moved on. He was destined for?the door at his hand with a quick wrench, 
Bowling Green. ‘stood upon the rear platform, with the door 
As Lyman thrust him into a seat, saying—¢ locked behind him. Instantly applying the 
“Sit there! I suppose you'll have sense» brake, he waited only until the speed of the 
enough not to attempt an escape; you know( train was checked; then he sprang to the 
us,” 2 ground, after casting the brake off, and imme- 
Collingwood turned his face away in silent‘ diately darted into the forest. The train ran 
scorn. As he did so, his glance encountered? half a mile before the captors were apprised of 
the curious gaze of a pair of lovely blue eyes. “the escape of their prisoner; by that time 
Their owner was one of two Isdies in the car; Ralph Collingwood was under cover, where no 
the remainder of the passengers were men, S Rebel hand could find him. 
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HOUS!I 


IN 


THE 


LANE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Warm and bright the sun is shining 
Round the farm-house far away, 

Like a pleasant picture lying 
Right before my gaze all day. 


And I see the tall, gray chimney, 
And the steep roof sloping down ; 
And far-off the spires rise dimly 
Of the old New Hampshire town, 


And the little footpath creeping 
Through the long grass to the door, 

And the hop-vine’s tresses sweeping 
The low roof and lintels o’er. 


And the barn with loft and rafter, 
Weather-beaten, scarred and wide— 
And the tree I used to clamber, 
With the well-sweep on one side. 


And beyond that wide old farm-yard, 
And the bridge across the stream, 
I can see the ancient orchard, 
Where the russets thickly gleam. 


And the birds sing just as sweetly 
In the branches, knarled and low, 

As when autumns there serenely 
Walked a hundred years ago. 


And upon the east are leaming 
The salt meadows to the sea, 
Or the hillside pastures, dreaming 

Of October pleasantly. 


On the west like lanterns glimmer 
Thick the ears of corn to-day, 

That I sowed along each furrow, 
Singing as I went, last May. 


Bo it hangs, that vision tender, 
Over all my loss and pain, 

Where the maples flame their splendor 
By the old house in the lane. 


And, beside the warm south window, 
At this very hour of day, 

Where the sunbeams Jove to linger, 
With her knitting dropped away, 


She is sitting—mother—mother, 
With your pale and patient face, 

Where the frosted hairs forever 
Shed their sad and tender grace. 


Are you thinking of that morning 
Your last kisses faltered down, 
When the summer sun was dawning 
O’er the old New Hampshire town ? 
(121) 
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For my conntry, in her anguish, 
Came betwixt us mightily: 

“Save me, or, my son, I perish !” 
Was her dread appeal to me. 


Youth, and strength, and life made answer: 
When that cry of bitter stress 

Woke the hiNs of old New Hampshire, 
Could I give my country less? 


And not when the battle’s thunder, 
Crashed along our ranks its power 

And not now, though fiercer hunger 
Drains my life-springs at this hour— 


Would I fainter make the answer, 
Or the offering less complete, 

That I laid, in old New Hampshire, 
Joyful at my country’s feet! 


Though your boy has borne, dear mother, 
Watching by that window low 

Through the long, slow hours this hunger, 
It would break your heart to know. 


Though the thought of that old larder, 
And the shelves o’erflowing there, 

Made the pang of hunger harder 
Through the day and night to bear. 


And the doves have come each morning, 
And the lowing kine been fed, 

While your only son was starving 
For a single crust of bread! 


But through all this need and sorrow 
Has the end been drawing nigh: 
In these prison-walls, to-morrow, 
It will not be hard to die. 


Though, upon this cold floor lying, 
Bitter the last pang may be, 

Still your prayers have sweet replying— 
The dear Lord has stood with me! 


And His hand the gates shall open, 
Anda the home shail fairer shine, 

That mine earthly one was given, 
And my life, dear land, for thine. 


So I patient wait the dawning 
That shall rise and still this pain— 
Brighter than that last sweet morning 
By the old house in the lane! 


When the sunbeams, growing bolder, 
Sought him in the noon, next day, 

Starved to death, New Hampshire's soldier 
In the Libby Prison lay. 


“ Continental,” 


























































“OUR BIDDY.’’ 


BY M. E. B. 
FIRST TRIALS. she unhesitatingly charged her cook with theft, 

Four-year-old was reading her morning les- 2though she herself had not stepped inside the 
son out of Webster’s blue spelling-book, andkitchen for two months, and knew not what 
was deep in the mysteries of b-a ba, when the 2amount had been procured in the firat place, 
sitting-room door opened, and at the entrance $or how subsequently disposed of. 
stood “‘ Our Biddy.” Of course the mistress of “ Our Biddy’’ will 

And now being on the stage for the purpose >not harrow up the tender sensibilities of the 
of ‘introducing my heroine to her audience, I, ¢delicate Mrs. White, who repeatedly remained 
modestly, as so many of my great cotempora-2in bed full two hours after breakfast was 
ries have done before me, ‘‘ would take this$cooked, and then came down to find fault with 
occasion to make a few remarks” upon the2the dry steak and the stale coffee, and at last, 
general subject under present consideration. S because the active maid-of-all-work, annoyed 
«Of making of books” upon the grievance of2with the delay in the morning’s duties looked 
servants “there is no end.” Old fogies, sigh-S vexed and spoke a little hastily, dismissed her, 
ing for the good old days of yore, when to gocas she told the lady who came next day for a 
out to service was as respectable for American >reference, on account of her ‘‘ unbearable in- 
girls as to spin out weary lives in a cotton¢solence.” 
factory; discontented housekeepers, preking ¢ Nor will this chronicler say aught to disturb 
perfection among the outcasts of the EmeraldSthe serene equanimity of the aristocratic Mrs. 
Isle, and naturally finding it not; moral re-2Trublu, who in her daily marketing bought 
formers, who have tried for many y@arsto forceScheap, stale bits for ‘servants’ meat;’’ or 
young Americalina into bloomers and thecof weak, Mrs. Greene, gossiping with her 
kitchen; humorists, who discovered in this aSchambermaid concerning Greene’s discrepan- 
ready subject for grotesque fancies—all have¢cies, and becoming very angry with the “ ig- 
found relief in the ready vent of pen and ink, )norant creature who had not mind enough to 
and in books and periodicals rehearsed their¢keep a secret,” when the girl in a burst of 
dreary stories, while the evidence has been confidence revealed the same to the lady of the 
universally against Biddy. Now the writer of$bed-chamber next door 
this article is not so disinterested and indiffer-2 ‘*No! there shall be no fault found with 
ent to public opinion, as to willingly encounter$these exemplary ladies. What right has 
the ill-will of that large class of young and¢slender, thin-faced Ellen, to elevate her eye- 
old married ladies known as housekeepers, by Sbrows slightly with an expression of surprise 
assuming the championship, and dealing hard2when summoned from her ironing-table, up 
blows right and left in defence of those in->two flights of stairs, to bring a hair-pin from 
teresting social adjuncts, the Biddies, andcan adjoining room for the use of the stout 
Norahs, and Anns of their respective house-?Mistress Shoddy. Does she not receive two 
holds. dollars a week for such service? Is she en- 

No! the detailer of this personal history, 2titled to any farther consideration? How im- 
craves popularity. She has a mortal aversion $pudent in her to attempt to define her duties! 
to family jars and neighborly quarrels, par-? What right has Biddy to admire Miss Sera- 
ticularly when she stands on neutral groundSphina’s new bonnet and order one as nearly 
and receives the blame from both parties. Itis¢like it as possible, or to betray the feminine 
her purpose to encase herself in the oil of) weakness of wishing to see how Miss Ange- 
policy in order to slip unharmed through con-¢lina’s dainty bracelet would suit her scarlet 
tending elements, and if by any means she2wrist! What right have they to any of the 
may impart a drop or two of this great tran-<frailties incident to more enlightened human- 
quillizer to the belligerents in her path she will@ity. To natural dispositions! to tastes! to 
feel more than satisfied. Therefore she is notSlikes and dislikes! None at all, of course. In 
going to say anything to Mrs. Brown about¢due deference to the many mistresses who will 
that little episode in her domestic arrange-)read this article, I grant that servants are en- 
ments, when, supplies happening to fall short, ¢titled to no consideration as ordinary human 
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beings. I acknowledge them mere machines, 
and only claim for the absent party, whose 
eyes will probably never fall on this slight 
defence, that as machines they should receive 
eonstant care and attention. 
policy,” (lest Bridget should get a provoking 
eold in her head, and look blue and red about 
her eyes and mouth, just on the very day you 
had invited your Dominie and lady to take tea 
with you,) she should be provided with a 
nice warm bed-chamber, with plenty of wraps 
and covers, and ’twere well perhaps to look a 
little occasionally to her flannels and under- 
elothing, in order to prevent the same or a 
similar lamentable catastrophe. As a ‘‘ matter 
of policy,” that you may secure neatness so 
essential in the making of the bread, and that 
freedom from extraneous substances which is so 
desirable inthe butter, it will reward you well to 
provide the cook with brushes, combs, soap, and 
other conveniences necessary to the thorough 
eleansing of the skin, and the proper arrange- 
ment and restraint of her naturally straying 
locks. To cultivate her pride, that she may 
hever unconsciously appear in your presence 
in disgusting ‘‘dishabille,” indulge her in 
the extravagance of a shilling looking-glass, 
and lest she should get the dyspepsia, and 
become cross, ill-natured, and impudent, at- 
tend a little to her food, see that it is whole- 
some, palatable, sufficient. 
of policy” they shonld be thus kept in good 
eondition; their wants should be attended to, 
their necessities regarded, and this is the oil 
the strange, complicated, domestic machinery 
needs, and which will in almost evéry case 
prevent friction. 

All this of course has nothing to do with 
“Our Biddy,” whom I have detained for some 
time in the doorway, and who must remain 
there a moment longer while I relate how the 
kitchen department had thriven under her 
It had been a list of strange experiences 
The black kettle 


care. 
for the poor “‘ green-horn.” 


and saucepan were the only articles of kitchen ‘ 


furniture with which she had formed previous 
The iron cooking-stove was a 


» acquaintance. 
At 


source of great wonder and annoyance. 


first she tried to ‘“‘scroob” it, as she did every-; 


thing else that came under her jurisdiction. 
Then when the uses of polish and blacking 
were learned, her fingers seemed to feel a 
peculiar fascination for the hot covers, and 
many blisters adorned her hands before she 
eould manage the ‘‘quare thing intirely,” but 
persevering effort brought its own reward, 
and the black monster was conquered at last 


As a ‘‘matter of that our heroine possessed a 
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‘and quite subservient to its exultant mistress. 
Of course she did not enter at once upon all 
the sublime mysteries of the culinary depart- 
ment. Ere many weeks the children discovered 

remarkable 
‘*knack” for cooking potatoes. In this branch 
she was unsurpassed, and most savory dishes 
she compounded of her favorite vegetable. At 
first I attended myself to the dressing and 
cooking of the meats, instructing her as oppor- 
tunity offered, and it was not long before she 
desired to relieve me of this care, and urged 
her competency so strongly, that I at last con- 
sented toa trial of her skili., As the result 
she produced a beefsteak one morning at break- 
fast nicely broiled and exceedingly palatable. 
I glanced triumphantly across the table. 

Mr. Ewing is a scoffer. Not in a general 
way. or a religious scoffer by any means. No 
one attends the Presbyterian church more 

‘regularly, or pays his pew rent with less 
grumbling than my exemplary husband. (He 
was actually mentioned as a candidate for the 
deaconship of our church once, though he was 
not chosen because the children attended 
dancing-school that winter, and I had been 
accidentally overheard to assert that I should 

But he is, if I may so 

Now I, as a 


like to see a circus.) 
‘express it, a domestic scoffer. 
woman (and what woman has not?) have a 


As a “matter, number of pet ideas, which are invariably op- 


posed by my unsympathizing censort. Not 
the least important of these is my theory con- 
‘cerning the treatment of servants, at which I 
have hinted previously, and which may be 
briefly stated, thus: there must be a germ of 
¢good in every human being, which only needa 
proper development.to become strong enough 
Cto influence the life, and it the duty 
and privilege of mistresses to assist in the 
(growth of this better nature. In opposition to 
2this theory, Mr. Ewing always would assert 
that there were constitutional, national diffi- 
culties in the way of its application to the 
Sraces generally employed as servants. The 
Irish, he insisted, had an inherent tendency 
to lie, bred in them through long generations, 
Sand not easily eradicated. Negroes would 
steal from the cradle, while the Dutch were’ 
Stoo stolid to receive ideas of any character, so ‘ 
¢ that my position, though undoubtedly credit- 
)able to my weak nature, was highly untenable. 
¢ Unfortunately this far my experiments had 
Snot proved so successful as could have been 
¢ wished, and when the last specimen of original 
Ssin decamped in the night with three of my 
(silver dessert-spoons, even my faith received a 
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severe shock, followed by great dejection, from othe last time? I know where thim all is for- 
which the appearance of Biddy as a new?ninst the pantry, the cinnamon, the nutmeg, 
‘‘subject” first aroused me, I wasallconfidence >and all of thim, indade | do ma’am,” and 
again, and eager for a new trial at once. Mr.‘ Biddy seemed so confident, and betrayed such 


Ewing protested against her admission, and ‘a knowledge of ingredients, that | trusted-en-. 


hinted dismally concerning the spoons, but the > tirely to her judgment, nor did | think farther 
pleading of the ¢hildren desided the matter‘ of the pies during the morning. When com- 
eventually, and she became an inmate of our, pleted, she called me to examine them, and 
house. 2the inspection proved very satisfactory. My 
Her constantly recurring awkwardness and > enthusiasm reached boiling point. 

blunders always came back upon my devoted 5 — 

shoulders from the tongue of the remorseless? ‘Ah, pumpkin pies again,” said Mr. Ewing, 
nominal “head of the family.” Hence the ‘rubbing his hands together with evident satis- 
look of triumph I darted over the coffee urn, \ faction, as-he glanced at the sideboard, while 
when the red face of Biddy, flushed with heat ¢the meats were being removed. ‘Lf there is 
and gratification, disappeared into the kitchen, Sanything that warms the soul of a native New 
and the beefsteak stood smoking before the, Englander, it is the sight of a golden pumpkin 
master of ceremonies. Nothing was said, and: pie. Not a miserable production of the squash, 
I ventured to remark at last—‘* That is a very 5 flatulent, watery, insipid, but taken from the 


nice steak, Mr. Ewing.” <original, solid, honest-hearted, unaffected 
“Yes, that is a remarbably fine piece of) pumpkin, And yet there are those deluded 
beef.’ ‘ people who pretend to assert the superiority of 
‘* And very well cooked ?” (the squash for household uses. What an 
‘Yes, very well cooked.” Q absurd idea! There is disrepute thrown upon 


‘Is that mere echo, Mr. Ewing, the only >the very name. It has come to be a term of 
commendation you have to bestow upon this reproach applied to anything weak, insignifi- 
rare attainment in the culinary art. This cant, puerile! while on the fair reputation of 
rich, juicy, succulent dish, prepared in a man- >the pumpkin rests no such stain. The thought 
ner worthy the table of the gods! This’— ‘of them when far away from the land of their 

“Did you refer to this rich auburn tress ¢ perfection is cheering to the weary soul. They 
which adorns the gravy, my dear Mrs. Ew-2are associated with Plymouth Rock and the 
ing?” said the tantalizing man, with provok-5 pilgrim fathers, and sacred among the memo- 
ing coolness. ‘* Undoubtedly, Miss Biddy is aj ries of childhood. Thank you, my love, you 
paragon, but she must be more chary of ‘herecompliment my taste with this large piece. 
capillary attractions,’ if she would recommend 2 The second mouthful halted midway between 
her dishes to general favor.” plate and mouth, The next moment the knife 

I was temporarily silenced, for there was no¢and fork fell from his hands, and a sudden 
subject upon which I was more sensitive than? movement from the table startled the family 
regarding lack of neatness in my household Scircle, The ebhildven tasted their portion with 
operations. My confidence, however, was like ¢ equal dissatisfaction. 

St. Paul's, “cast down but not destroyed,” 2 ‘What is the matter!” I exclaimed, nerv- 
which brings me again to the doorway where 5 ously, a faint perception of the origin of the 
we left the unconscious object of this sketeh. ¢ difficulty dawning upon me as I tried the un- 

Biddy made a low courtesy as she stepped ) fortunate pastry. It had a sharp acrid flavor, 
inside the sitting-room—** Plase, ma’am, might 5 unlike anything I had ever tasted before. 
I thry the pies to-day ?” ¢ Biddy was summoned to aid an explanation of 

Her great ambition had been to succeed in >the mystery. 
the manufacture of pastry, especially of pump-5 ‘ What did you put in the pies?” I inquired. 
kin pies, her first taste of which had given her? “Nothing but what you tould me, ma'am,” 
so much pleasure upon the oceasion of her in-5 ‘Did you use the spices ?” 
troduction to the reader. I determined toy “‘I did that, ma’am.” 
grant her desire, notwithstanding the ugly ex-2 ‘Can you show me which ones ?” 
perience of the morning. — 5 She brought the boxes as directed, when the 

“You know where the spices are, Biddy.” mystery was at once solved. The pies had 

“Indade I do, ma’am, No one knows thatSbeen seasoned with yellow snuf/ I always 
bether than meself, ma’am, for didn’t I put ¢ kept a small quantity of this pungent article 
thim away whin yourself had done wid ’em)on hand for the extermination of the worms 
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which infested my rose-bushes in the summer, > 


and Biddy, deceived by the similarity of the 
box in which it was kept to that which held 


the cinnamon, bad mistaken the one for the 


other, and flavored her pastry with the dis 
agreeable tobaceo! 

Mr. Ewing soon recovered his equanimity, 
and we had a hearty laugh at Biddy’s expense, 
while the story has been with us a favorite ¢ 
joke ever since. 


Of Biddy’s subsequent ‘first trials,” her < 


rare successes, and her frequent reverses, time ? 


fails me to speak at length here. How, with ‘ 
the other vegetables, she boiled the water 

melon sent home for dessert one day ; how on 
another occasion, returning from a calling tour, 
one of the young olive plants startled me wit): 
the announcement that Biddy had peeled the 


goose, and I hastened to the kitchen to find > 
propriate address. 


the statement but too true. She had neglected 
to pluck the foul until it was thoroughly cold, 
consequently tearing and mauling it in a man- 
ner shocking to a fastidious tasie, and finally 
ending the process by removing the outer 
cuticle entirely. Nor can | stop to tell how, 
when directed to prepare the celery, the white 
into the waste-barrel, the 


stalks were thrown 
green tops nicely washed. and tempting! 


NS 


still I persevered. 
Ceame gradually discernible, and bright-eyed 
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arrayed upon the table. Are not these and 
more than these written in the bouk of the 


»chronicles of every housekeeper. 


Mine was not an unusual experience, though 
a precise sebedule, carefully prepared by the 
unsympathizing Mr. Ewing at the end of six 
months, proved conclusively that it had been 


dearly bought. Among the articles enumer- 


ated as the ** sacrifices at the domestic altar by 


Miss Biddy O’Crinnigan,” 1 found the follow- 

ing :— 

{ new preserving kettle, (used as a frying-pan). 

[wo teapots, (melted on the stove-hearth). 

New fashioned gridiron, (mistaken for coal- 
sifter). 


A bushel of beans, (boiled all at once. ) 


? Which was merely the commencement of the 


presented me with an ap- 
It 
Signs of improvement be 


long list formally 
was discouraging, but 


hope beckoned me on over the demolished 
kitehen furniture under my feet, and pointed 
out in the golden future, a picture of serene 
content in the household, our enemies van- 
quished, and Biddy and I complete mistresses 
of the situation. 
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GEORGE I. 

Queen Anne and the Tory party favored the 
succession of brother Edward 
Francis Stuart, son of James I1., who had the 
first right to the throne. He was at the time of 
the Queen's death in Franee, and had assumed 
the name of the Chevalier St. George. He was 
a Catholic, and this excited the fears the Pro- 
testants, and by a vote of Parliament one 
hundred thousand pounds were offered to any 
one who should apprehend him in (reat 
Britain. Though the Tories insisted on his 
right to the crown, their efforts were unavail- 
ing against the arrangements of the Whigs, who 
favored the Protestant succession. ‘ 

August 1, 1714, immediately after Anne had 
ceased to breathe, the Whig party proclaimed 
George Lewis Guelph king, with the title of 
George I. His father was Ernest Augustus 
Guelph, Elector of Hanover, and his mother 
was Sophia, daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and Elizabeth, daughter of James L., 
George I, being a great-grandson of James I, 


her James 


He was born in 1660, and ascended the throne 
when he was fifty-four years of age, in the 
right of his mother. He was plain and simple 
in his habits, grave in his manners, and had 
an honest and sensible countenance. Ile pos- 
sessed much natural pradence, and governed 
his German dominions with signal ability and 
success; and though his private character 
was not good, yet he was considered quite a 
respectable monarch. He could speak but 
little English, and chief Sir 
Robert Walpole, understood neither German 


his minister, 


nor French; so the intercourse between them 


was carried on in Latin. He was too much of 
a German to be popular in England, and 
nearly half his subjects disliked him. 


The King made an immediate and total 


>change in all the offices of trust, honor or 


profit; none but the Whig leaders were 
admitted to employment, and while they pre- 
tended to secure the crown for their king, they 
were really giving laws to him, and confirming 


their own interests. 
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The Whigs governed the Senate and the 2 displeasure of Charles XII. of Sweden, who 
court; they oppressed whom they pleased, ‘claimed those provinces as part of his domin- 
and bound the lower orders of the people with¢ions. Charles formed a league with Peter 
severe laws, and called it liberty. Many of?the Great, of Russia, and they made pre- 
the lords and chief men of the Tories were ac- parations to invade England, when the death 
cused of treason, and unjustly imprisoned and? of Charles prevented it. Soon after, the 
executed, and their estates confiscated. The‘ English destroyed a Spanish fleet off Syracuse, 
people were amazed and indignant at theseZand repulsed the Spaniards, who lost ten 
vindictive proceedings, and the flames of $ thousand men, in an ineffectual attempt to 
rebellion were kindled. A general insurrec-¢ regain Gibraltar, which had been taken from 
tion took place in Scotland. Those hardy 9them in the reign of Anne. The English also 
sons of the mountains proclaimed James II1.¢lost a fleet that was stationed off Porto Belo 
king, and tendered their services to him. 2to annoy the Spanish. This war was of short 
They were joined by many in England, and continuance. The public debt, which in the 
the nation again suffered the distresses of a2reign of William and Mary was commenced, 


> 
? 


civil war, which called forth all the energiesSand amounted at the time of Anne’s death to 
of George to subdue. James III. arrived at2over fifty millions pounds, was increased but 
Dundee, where he made a public entry, andSone and a half million in the reign of George | 
went through all the ceremonies of royalty, 2 He died after a few hours’ sickness, June 11, 
September 6, 1716, and after spending some51727, aged sixty-seven years. He reigned 
time in unimportant parade, hearing of some thirteen years. 
disasters to his followers, he resolved to aban-> 
don the enterprise, and returned to France. SOPHIA DOROTHEA, QUEEN OF GEORGE I. 
King George’s troops being victorious, they 2 Sophia Dorothea was the daughter of the 
treated the prisoners with the greatest cruelty. S Duke of Zell. She married her cousin, George 
Many were hung, and more than a thousand 2 Lewis Guelph, who was the thirty-first sover- 
were banished to America. And though theSeign after the Conquest, in 1652, when he was 
rebellion was ended, the fury of the victors did¢ twenty-two years of age. The Princess Sophia, 
not seem to abate in the least with success ;Sof Zell, is represented as being very amiable, 
the prisons of London were crowded with intelligent and beautiful, and much beloved 








those whom the ministry suspected, and>by her parents. She lived with her husband 


seemed resolved not to pardon, though en- 
treated to spare them. 

George I. and his minister, Walpole, were 
both averse to foreign war, and as the king- 


but a few years before he begun treating 
her unkindly, and imagining that he had 
reason to be displeased with her conduct, he 
separated her from her children and friends, 





dom mostly enjoyed peace, it was prosperous ;$and shut her up in the Castle of Ahiden, not 
but with riches and luxury, vice and immo-2far from Hanover, She had two small ehil- 
rality increased. Fraud, corruption, prodi-5dren at this time. The elder, George Augustus, 
gality and avarice began to be diffused through ¢ Prince of Wales, and afterwards George IL, 
every rank of life. and a daughter, who became the queen of 
The South Sea Scheme in this reign was¢ Frederick William, King of Prussia. Queen 
contrived by Sir John Blount. It was in imi-2Sophia was confined in this castle, which was 
tation of the Mississippi Scheme, which the$® gloomy building on the banks of the river 
year before John Law, a Scotchman, had pro-¢ Aller, the last forty years of her life. Her 
jected, and which caused so much distress only son, George, when he became a man, had 
in France. Many advanced their whole for-¢4 strong desire to see her, but his efforts were 
tunes in the expectation of receiving a large in vain. Once he swam his horse across the 
return, but the South Sea Company was found? Aller, and made his way to the gates of the 
to be a fraudulent concern of unprincipled ; castle, but when he got to the draw bridge, the 
speculators, which caused the ruin of many. ¢ Governor made him retire. 
This occurred in 1720. The next year the? Dx.arie.p, Wis. 





experiment of inoculating for the small-pox és 
was tried on seven criminals in Newgate, when? «Tt is a deplorable condition,” says Bishop 
the practice was first adopted in England. Sherlock, “to be always doing what we are 


King George purchased Bremen and Verden always condemning. The reproaches of others 
of the Danes, and added them to his conti-Sare painful enough ; but when the lash is laid 
nental dominions. By this act he incurred the ¢ on by our own hand, the anguish is intolerable.” 
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)rant intrusion. But you were an intimate friend, I 
¢ think.” 

Close drawn curtains—stillness; such deep 5 “We have been quite intimate. Poor Mrs. Gar- 
surrounding stillness that breathing was audible.¢ land! How does she bear this terrible affliction ?” 
In this dimness and silence sat, through the longS I have not happened to meet with any one who 
days, refusing to be comforted, a mother who had - has visited her.” 
lost her child:—Not a child in the innocence of Mrs. Ellsworth, who had been sitting in a lan- 
infancy, but in the fragrance and purity of young, guid attitude, almost too spiritless to move, left 
womanhood. ‘ her chair, and began walking about the room. A 

A sorrow like this is hard to bear. It touches: new interest had been awakened in her mind. 
the very springs of life, and dashes their waters< The grief of a friend had for the moment over- 
with bitterness. It weighs down the heart with a ) shadowed her own. 


COMFORTED. 





burden, that makes every pulsation weak and pain-? “You will go and see her?” suggested the 
ful. Clouds envelop the sun, and the earth is in \ visitor. 
shadow. > Mrs. Ellsworth stood still. She had not been 


“If Leould only see her in my dreams,” said (out of her house—scarcely out of her chamber— 
Mrs. Ellsworth to a friend, who had left the out- since her daughter’s death.” 
side cheerful world, and come into the gloomy( “ The words of a very near friend give comfort 
apartment where the bereaved one sat nursing her) in sorrow. The heart is sustained by sympathy.” 
sorrow, “If I could only see her in my dreams,? “ We are near and dear friends; her affliction is 
it would be something. But since the day her face heavier than mine; I will go to her,” said Mrs. 
was shut from me by the coffin lid, neither to out- 2 Ellsworth. 
ward sight nor inward vision has it again been Temperaments are different, and so are the 
visible. Through bow many hours of the night) principles on which character is based. No two 
have I kept awake, hoping that I might see her in( minds bear sorrow alike. The heart of Mrs. 
the darkness. I was not afraid. Dear, dear 5 Ellsworth failed her as she crossed the threshold 
child! She has gone from me as completely as if¢ of her frierd’s dwelling She had come to offer the 
I were sailing over an ocean, and she had dropped S comfort of ber presence—not to deal in fruitless 
down into its fathomless depths. Is there no return ? words—and now she felt that even her presence 
of our beloved? My faith begins to fail. I hadScould only add gloom to the darkness in which 
not thought of the spiritual world as very distant. ) Mrs. Garland was enshrouded. A few moments of 
{ had believed the separating veil but thin. ¢ waiting, and then a servant invited her up stairs. 
Thought gives presence, and love conjunction, as) The chamber in which she found her friend was 
to the spirit, whether we be in the body or out of (not in twilight shadows, but cheerful with tem- 
the body; so I had said, and so I had believed.S pered light. As she entered, she met a pale, 
But now I sit and think of Margaret for hours, yet 2 suffering ‘ace, and eyes running over. The face 
do not perceive her presence.” Chid itself on her bosom. Tears mingled with 

The friend made no attempt to meet the state of ) tears, and sobs answered to sobs. 
Mrs. Ellsworth by theory or doctrine. She under- ¢ “It was so kind in you to come,” said Mrs. 
stood her case, and knew that there was no comfort >Garland, as they sat down together. “TI have 
in words. So after sitting silent for a little while, ¢ thought of you so many times, and wished to see 


she said— S you.” 
“You knew Mrs. Garland ?” 2 A baby sat on the floor—a baby ten months old. 
“Vea.” \His nurse had gone down stairs. He was half 
“ Have you heard about her?” > alarmed at the presence of a stranger, and put up his 
“ No! what about her?” hands te be taken. His mother lifted him into her 


“ Not that her husband was killed at Gettys-$ arms, and he nestled his head close down against her 
burg?” ¢ bosom, but with his eyes on Mrs. Ellsworth’s face. 
“Why, no! Killed at Gettysburg!” S “Dear baby!” said Mrs. Ellsworth, the moistuze 
“Yes; and what makes the case sadder, his? glistening in her eyes. 
body could not be found. She will never know the\ “Margaret loved him so! I never look at him 
place of his burial!” that I do not think of Margaret,” returned Mra. 
“ Have you seen her?” asked Mrs. Ellsworth. (Garland. “And he was so fond of her—dear girl 
“No; my acquaintance was too slight to war->thatshe was! I dreamed of her last night. She 
(127) 
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was standing in this very room, with Eddy in here worth. “A new suggestion comes to me. Have 
arms. How plainly I can see her!” pt not so hidden my spirit away amid pall and 
‘Oh, I would give all that I have in the world: cloud, that my child could not find me? Her love 
for just such a dream! to see her, even in mySis still the same. Her thought could not have 
sleep. Oh, yes, she loved Eddy. Come, dar > turned itself from me. Why have I had no sign 
ling.” And Mrs. Ellsworth, in whose heart was¢ of her presence ?” ' 
born at that instant a tender yearning towards> Mrs. Garland reached her hands for the child, 
the child, held out her hands. The baby felt thec who was still in Mrs. Hilsworth’s arms; but Mrs, 
new-born love, and responded by leaping into S Elisworth drew him closer, saying: 
Mrs. Ellsworth’s arms, and laying his head down? “Let him remain—dear baby! I have hardly 
sweetly on her bosom. S acknowledged it to myself, but since he has been 
“Just so he would spring into Margaret’s2 lying here, Margaret has seemed almost in bodily 
arms,” said the mother. ¢ presence beside me. I came to grieve with you, 
“ She loved all little children. A baby was her > dear friend, in your deeper sorrow, and lo, my 
delight.” And something of that very delight¢ heart has been comforted ! 
transfused itself through the soul of Mrs. Ets-$ “1 have been hiding away from my darling,” 
worth. Since her own little ones lay on her breast, 2 said Mrs. Bllsworth, talking with herself as she 
she had never perceived such beauty in a baby. rot homeward. “I have so darkened all the 
And Margaret had loved this very baby so? chambers in which my soul dwelt, that she could 
tenderly! had so often held him in her arms, and not find me. I must open the windows; I must 
felt his head against her bosom as she felt it now! let in the light; I must clothe my spirite with 
A thrill of strange pleasure ran along her nerves. ¢ fairer garments. I must no longer think of my 
She had an intimation of Margaret’s presence such $ loss, but of her gain. As God's kingdom in the 
as had not been given since the veil of death ¢ heavens into which she has been borne is a king- 
dropped down between them. Sdom of mutual love and service, my life must 
“She so tenderly loved little children while in ? dwell amidvuseful things if | would be in associa- 
this world,” said Mrs. Garland, “that, I doubt‘ tion with angels—and she is an angel.” 
not, God has placed her in the midst of them. + That night she had a dream of Margaret. She 
Their pure spirits are going upwards daily and¢ came to her in spotless garments, holding litth 
hourly. Angels are gathering them, like fragrant § E Jddy in her arms, and smiling down upon him 
harvests, from thousands of earthly homes, and? with looks of ineffable sweetness, How real it all 
garnering them in heaven. I have often pictured § was! 
Margaret to my thought, surrounded by babies2 “Take him, doar mother!” She held him forth, 
and little children, in ministering to whom she‘ and he sprung to the arms of Mrs. Ellsworth, 
found a purer and more unfailing delight than she? The smile-on Margaret's face grew tenderer, as 
ever knew upon the earth.” she said: 
The countenance of Mrs. Ellsworth lightened.S “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Her eyes glanced upwards; the close compression The dream passed. Morning came. But a 
of her quivering lips gave way to something like aS sense of Margaret's presence remained. If she 
smile. thought of her sadly; if she repined at her loss; 
“While my thought has dwelt too often with a oe she sat down with folded hands, gathering 
body in the grave,” she answered, “even when it gloomy states around her, this sense of presence 
followed her across the dividing river, it realized¢ began to fade. The departed one seemed to move 
no actual condition of life—saw her in no con ate off. But, in all cheerful work, in all self- 
genial associations—realized nothing. Dear friend ! > forgetfulness, in all service for another, she felt 
you have put stones beneath my sinking feet. It $ hee very near. Sometimes she could say : 
may not be just as you have imagined; but, one? “Margaret has been with me all day long.” 
thing is plain to me now—the pure and innocent And so she was comforted. In an almost con- 
f her heart will not flow forth to be lost like Bees! effort to leave her own sorrow, and try to 
soften the pain that lay close and hard upon an- 
“Defect, im-5 other spirit, she had found the way of consolation. 
T. &. A. 


loves 0 
water in sand.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Garland. 
pediment, hindrance are of this world. They are 
born of evil. But, in heaven, every pure desire— 
every tender love—is gratified. Let oursouls take TIME 
up their rest in this; let us find some relief to 
pain in the sure faith that it is well with our de- 
parted ones; and that, if they come to us in spirit,¢ I do not know that in all the pages of “ Way- 
they will be able to draw nearer if our souls are land's Political Economy,” into which I was in- 
calm and resigned to God’s will, than if they were¢ ducted in my school days, there was a sentence 
shrouded in despair, and turbulent with com-> which. struck me with such terrible power and 
plaint.” >meaning as this one did. Whatever else in the 
“Yes, yes. It must be so,” returned Mrs. Ells-‘recondite science has slipped out of my memory, 


LOST. 


“A day lost is so much b capital wasted.” 
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that solitary paragraph has ever since held posses- > expend their strength in piecing bedquilts which 
sion of it, and occasionally rises up with its solemn > probably noboby will ever use, or in fine embroid- 
rebuke, which seems to echo far down into the eries and intricate erochetings, over which they will 


eéernities. 


2 vex their foolish souls for weeks. 


It is frightful when we think how little of thisS “Sewing” with so little reward is a frightful 
life of ours is actually employed—made productive ¢ waste of time. That woman is surely to be pitied, 
in any sense. Sleeping and eating wear their) who in sound health possesses an intellect so bar- 
channel so deep into this capital of our days and ren, and tastes so contracted, that they can thrive 
nights; the care which this physical machinery of ? on employment like this. 
ours 80 imperatively demands, makes another deepS Sewing machines have in a great measure an- 
inroad into our time; and then there come relaxa-¢ ticipated the work of women—they stand, or ought 
ation and interruption of all sorts, feebleness, sick-» to, like beneficent angels in the corners of every 
ness, to most, at least, of womankind, and delays, < household, before every hearthstone, releasing all 
and mischance of every sort to all; so that even) wives and mothers from their long thraldom te 
the wisest, most thrifty hoarder of the moments, ‘ the thread and the needle. 
must see the larger part of them go away from him And any employment of one’s time and faculties 


with silent lips and empty hands. 


»in any direction for which they have no gift or 


I know there are exceptions to this rule, in men P capacity, always seems to me a fearful prodigality of 
like Humboldt and Bonaparte, and in women like>time. There are some things which all of us can 


Mary Lyon, bat the readers of the magazine are 


not of this sort, and I am writing of men and wo- 
men as they are in the aggregate, and in the stress 
and quest of life, 


We hear a great deal about the value of “ syste- < 


matizing one’s time,” and reducing all one’s life, 
whether of work or play, to fixed rule, There is, no 
doubt, a vast amount of truth in all this, but it is 
impossible to bring the home and the nursery 


under the strict regimen of the academy and the. 


college. 

Any wife, any mother, any mistress of a house- 
hold knows this, and it is yet more especially true 
of that large class of women who, from some radi- 
cal infirmity of constitution, or some error in early 
physical culture, never are, and never can be tell, 
and yet are not confirmed invalids. At what fear- 
ful odds, and at what an immense loss of that pre- 
cious capital of days and hours, must these set 
themselves to the work of life! 

But, making allowance for all this inevitable 
drain and loss, there is no one of us who can stand 
acquitted before our own honest convictions. There 
is no one of us who hath not sinned—no, not one. 


The record of unused and misused moments, stands , 


a fearful account against every soul. And it is for 
those who conscientiously admit and deplore this 
loss and waste that I write now, realizing, too, out 
of my own experience, what difficulties stand in 
the way, chiefest of which is perhaps our own 
physical and mental inertia. 

At the very threshold, we want to make an in- 
telligent use of our time, to employ it in creating 
or receiving those things for which nature has 
adapted us. Some very good and conscientious peo- 


ple make the great mistake of believing that all 


idleness is sin, and so they pertinaciously keep to 


do well. There are some things which we shall 
never be able, by any amount of study and effort, 
‘to do more than tolerably, and work of this latter 
kind will always be of a slow, up-hill sort. 

Under this head comes, it seems to me, that long 
expense of money and time, which many waste on 
music. If nature has made you a musician, if in- 
deed you have a quick ear, a keen delight in all 
sweet harmonies of sound, cultivate it by all means. 

But if you have no “ musical ear,” if you go day 
« after day and sit drumming at the piano, and find 
it “hard, up-hill work,” just make up your mind 
that nature didn’t intend you for a musician, and 
that she know best about it, and that you have 
other work in life. The intention of nature ought 
2 to be religiously sought out and regarded in these 
things. 

I knew a young girl who went to singing-school, 
and tried most fervently to sing the scale, and 
never succeeded! Afterwards, stimulated by the 
ambition of her friends, she took lessons on the 
piano. To this day that young lady is not able to 
tell the difference betwixt “Old Hundred” and 
“The Last Rose of Summer.” In her case it was 
apparent enough that nature did not want a musi- 
¢ cian. 

If you have any power, taste, tact, in any legiti- 
‘mate work, it is probable that the world needs that 
service of you. Don’t be ashamed of it, whereso- 
ever in the great field of the world’s labor your 
) corner lies. Do you work heartily—do it bravely. 
Your first duty in life is to find out that for which 
you are especially adapted, and then set about it 
earnestly, and you shall have reward, if not of men, 
) even of God, oh, my reader. 
> Of what immense value is a very little time pro- 
»perly used! What precious seed, sown in it, may 


work, no matter how unproductive the employment? spring up into abundant harvests. If the fathers 
is, how worse than useless even, the doers thereof and mothers of the present generation had only 
all the time fancying they are at the labor that is devoted one week of their lives, to a study of the 
worship, because their hands or their brains are first principles of physiology, if they had only pos- 
active. ) sessed an intelligent, practical knowledge of a few 
Such persons will often wear their eye sight, and of the laws which govern health and digestion, 
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what a different race of men and women the present $ limits, and only touched my theme. Perhaps you 
would be f ¢shall find some grains of salt in my words. At 
The want of a little knowledge, in some practical ) least, I hope it may suggest somewhat to you, 
matter, knowledge which it would only require a@ which of itself, it does not contain. For life, al- 
few hours to attain, often fills a lifetime with mis->though it has its slow, tedious seasons, its days 
takes, failures, defects. Cand hours that hang heavy, is still very swift, very 
All women cannot be scholars. Nature did not § elusive. 
make them sc. But all woman may possess them-¢ Its duties of work and cultivation lie imperative 
selves of much useful, practical intelligence, by Son all, differing as widely as human adaptations 
improving some time which runs now to weed and (and circumstances do. Each one must settle for 
waste. herself how she can best invest ber capital of time, 
Some women have not a natural taste for read- 2? how much she can save of the minutes aod hours 
ing. They go toa book asa task. It is no feast ¢ from loss and waste. 
to them. It is slow getting through with it. | Duties of home, of society, of study, will all make 
always regard this as a misfortune, but I know their clamorous, conflicting appeals. We only lose 
wives and mothers of this kind—bright, emart, of >time by hurry and impatience. Let us seek to 
quick perceptions, whose sound judgment and¢have the right, the Christian ideal, and follow 
practical efficiency make their hours blessed, and ‘ after it, even though it be a great way off. None 
do not end there, but passing beyond their own ¢ will ever reach it. Has not our own poet sung— 
threshold accomplish much service in the world. 





















Of course they might achieve more with wider “Labor with what zeal we may, “ 
| Something yet rernains undone, 
powers, and yet nature seems in a sense to have Reméthiug wecomnpleted otill 
} made up for all deficiencies in women of this kind, Waits the rising of the sun. 
by their quick observation and executive force. 
Still it is every woman’s duty to cultivate her “ By the bedside, on the stair, 
intellect, in varied forms. “All knowledge is At the threshold, near the gates, 
power,” whether for good or for evil. With its menace or its prayer, 
Dear reader, I have already transcended my Like a mendicant it waits.” vr 
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GEOGRAPHY ON HORSEBACK. ?hie sharp little teeth upon the leaves. I have often 
¢ seen boys do the same. 

BY L. A. B. , He was wondering how much of the nibblings he 

Little Jack Joy came erying home from school one 2 could carry away at a time, when he was greatly stap- 
day, flung his books into the farthest corner of the < tled by the sound of a horse's hoofs just over his head 
kitchen, threw himself on the floor, and eried aloud. § It was the little Highlander’s pony upon the cover of 
The teacher had panished him again for imperfect) the geography. impatiently pawing the ground. His 
lessons. No wonder. He was enough to ruin the > ears were laid back, as though he was very much dis- 
. dispositions of a regiment of school teachers; for he > turbed at the mouse’s operations. The mouse re- 
ie would not stady and he would play all the time until ¢ treated a few steps, and paused, and the little rider 















ian about ten minutes before recitation, and then, of( said, politely : 
iy course, he had very imperfect lessons. ° “I presume you are not aware, Mr. Mouse, that 
¢ His mother had gone to see a sick neighbor, and > these are my premises. There is a piece of paper 






his sister Lettie had gone to stay an hour with Bell? you can make your nest of.” 
Gray, se he had the kitchen all to himself. He would ¢ The mouse was so overwhelmed with surprise and 
scarcely have thrown his books on the floor if bis‘ dismay, that he could only stammer out some sort of 
mother had been at home. ) an apology. which sounded like a discomfited squeak, 
There was a mousehole behind the closet door, and Sand slunk away to his hole, in great confusion. 
presently a mouse peeped out to see what was the? Then the Highlander started off on a canter up 
matter. Jack still lay sobbing on the floor. and down the room, his plaid tartan floating behind 
“Books are not very good to eat, I dare say,” Slike abanner. Presently he paused directly in front 
thought the mouse, “or Jack would not throw them S of the troubled school-boy, raising his cap, and look- 
away.” ing as if he wanted to speak with him. 
He nibbled a little at the corner. Then Jack thought it was all a dream; but often 
“This is remarkably nice for a nest,” he said to > one can scarcely tel! whether he is awake or dream- 
himeelf. “I wonder Jack does not make a nest ofit.?ing. Jack rubbed his eyes, but still the smal) horse 
I think I will take some home to my wife.” ¢ man sat there, gravely holding bis cap in his hand. 
Mice never seem to seta high value upon books. I $ “ Well, I declare, you are a comical little fellow,” said 
presume they are not at all competent to judge of their ¢ the boy, in great wonder, “ did you come all the way 
merits; #0 he was not so much to blame for trying § from Lilliput to see me!” 
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The strange visitor shook his head. 


“I am not from Lilliput at all—don’t you know 


me?” 

“By King Harry! I believe I've seen you before 
Aren't you the picture on the cover of my geogra- 
phy?” : 

“To be sure; but who’s King Harry? I’ve seen all 
the kings on the earth, but”— 

“Oh, never mind; that was sume of my nonsense. 
Can I do anything for you?” 

“T wanted to tell you that you should be a little 
more careful; you hurt my head pretty badly agaiust 
the door.” 

Jack got up on his elbow 

“Let me get you the camphor.” 

“Oh, no. I only want to know why you dislike me 
so much.” 

“Dislike you? Idon’t. I think you are the nicest 
little fellow | have seen this longtime. But you don’t 
know how I hate geography. If you'll believe it, this 
is the fifth day I've had that same lesson about moun- 
tains, lakes and rivers, and haven't got it yet.” 

“I knowit. And haven't I been sitting here, day 
after day, waiting to help you get it.” 

“Well, this is a joke, now. I thought you were 
printed on the book-cover just to make the book look 
pretty, and to make us boys think geography was 
something fine.” 

“No, indeed. I sit there to help boys get their les- 
sons.” 

“Then for pity’s sake, why didn’t yon help me get 
mine ?” 

“Oh, I can only assist scholars who have a desire to 
learn; and you”— 

“Yes, yes; I know all about it. I don’t suppose I 
eared much whether I got my lesson or not.” 

“No; when a boy is shelling beechnuts, or reading 
Gulliver's Travels under the desk, with his book open 
w make the teacher think he is studying, I take it 
for granted he don’t care much about his lessons.” 

“But I do care now ; and if you will only help me 
about mountains, lakes and rivers, I will do better.” 

“ Will you really try?” 

“Yes, I will.” 

“That's enough; boys can do almost anything they 
wy to do; so jump up here behind me.” 

“Get on your horse? You might as well tell me to 
jump on the back of a musquito.” 

“Oh, I forgot—you must have the pills first.” 

“Pills? I don’t want any of your pills.” 

The little horseman made no reply, but took from 
his bosom something that resembled a heart; but 
upon touching a secret spring, it opened like a box, 
and he took out three smal! pills, and gave them to 
Jack. 

“Are they bitter?” asked Jack. 

“You may find them a little disagreeable, though 
some think them quite pleasant. They are Reso- 
lution, Patience and Perseverance. You cannot get 
along at all without them.” 

Jack swallowed them with awry face, for he was 
not much used to such prescriptions. He was imme- 
diately seized with a great desire to learn everything 
about geography, and at the same time he became 
as small as the little Highlander himself. So he 
quickly mounted behind him, crying out— 

“Hurrah for mountains, lakes and rivers !” 

Away they went, like the wind—like the hurricane— 
the lightning. It quite took Jack’s breath away, but 
his companion chatted on very comfortably. He was 
used to it. At length they stopped upon a high emi-‘ 
nence up among the clouds. } 
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“Look around,” said his guide, “ and tell me where 
you are.” 

“ Well,” he said, catching his breath, and breathing 
very fast,“ 1 should think we were on the top of a 
mountain; I can see cities and rivers, and the ocean 
and forests down below.” 

* What is a mountain, then?” 

“A mountain—why, ‘a mountain is a high elevation 


2 of land,” Jack shouted, in great glee. “That's ques 


tion number one. But what is that smoke coming 
out of the top of that mountain, about five thousand 
miles off, there’ Is that a volcano?” 

“Of course it is. What is a volcano?” 

“*A volcano is a burning mountain.’ That's ques- 
tion number two. I believe I rather like geography. 


* But what's the name of this mountain?” 


“This is Ben Lomond.” 

“Is it? Then we must be in Scotland, right where 
Fitz James and Rhoderick Dhu had their famous 
sword fight. And that big blue pond down there 
among the trees is Loch Lomond, I suppose? Loch 
means lake, doesn’t it?” 

“You are right. What is a lake?” 

“I guess you've got me now. No; I haveit. ‘A 
lake is a body of water surrounded by land.’ And 
that zig-zag stream, that looks like a great biue ser- 
pent, is a river, isn’t it?” 

* What is a river?” 

“+A large stream of water flowing over the land.’ 
It seems now as though I always knew that lesson.” 

* You never took the trouble to think about it before, 
perhaps.” 

“ Well, I don’t think there is any need of my getting 
so many floggings for such an easy and beautiful 
lesson as that. I’m really very much obliged to you. 
You wouldn't give me that feather in your cap to 
remember you by, I suppose ?” 

“No, not that; it is a feather from the right wing of 
the phosnix, and is a sort of charm or talisman, which 
enables me to go from place to place with such 
rapidity. But here is a leaf from the Tree of Know- 
ledge, which would do you far more good. Carry it 
with you, and when you are at study, inhale its fra 
grance now and then, and your mind will become 
fixed upon learning.” 

“How delicious! You must know a great deal about 
the world, travelling about in this way.” 

“Yes; but nothing more than you can learn from 


< your books, with far less trouble.” 


“ What's that?” cried Jack, in alarm, as a huge, 
fierce-looking monster came flying towards them. 

“Why, it's my friend Arithmetic,” answered the 
Highlander; “but he seems in a savage mood to 
day.” 

Jack thought of all the stories he had read of 
dragons, and other flying bugaboos, and his flesh 
began to creep with fear. The wings of the monster 
were made of curiously-woven examples in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, and on his 
breast were the nine digits, in gorgeous colors. His 
scarf formed a banner, on which was displayed the 
motto—* Arithmetic is the science of numbers.” He 
wore a most ferocious aspect, and carried a war-club, 
upon which was painted, in flaming red, “ Knowledge 
is power.” As soon as he came within speaking die 


« tance, he cried out— 


“T'll teach you to throw me abont in that way again, 
Master Jack Joy! I’ve been on your track ever since 
I came to my senses. Take that!” hitting him vio 
lently on the head with his club, upon which Jack 
seemed to fall from the top of Ben Lomond, down 
through interminable space quite through the earth's 
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| centre, till he found himself lying upon the floor of€ “I'm so sorry!” said his sister—*I didn’t mean to 
his mother’s kitchen, and his sister Lettie holding a4,But just see my new little kitten that Bell’s méther a 
geranium leaf to his nose, which very much resem-> gave me! I was running to catch her, and bit my Y 
bled in odor the leaf of the Tree of Knowledge his 2 copper-tipped shoe right against your head; and only 
new friend had given him. <look how the mice have nibbled your nice new a 
“How that fellow hurt me,” he said, rubbing hisS geography; they wont do it any more, will they iv 
head. 2 kitty?” on 
ar 
p 
to 
. ‘ “_ 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 
FAMILAIR LECTURES ON THE TEETH. Simmense drain from the blood of these important 
No. 2 ; mineral substances, to supply so much material for 
—— 2 bone tissue. Even the red flesh or muscles require a 
BY HENRY 8. CHASER, M, D. ¢ certain amount of these substances. Where is all this 
In our first lecture we talked about the structure of ¢ calcareous matter to come from? Nafure is never 
: the teeth, and insisted on perfect cleanliness of these ( fault. God has given us in the grains and fruits of the De 
organs, as one great means of their preservation. We‘ earth, and in the flesh of beasts, birds and fish, the 7 
also showed the importance of teaching children, as ) necessary elements to produce every part of our phy- tios 
\ } young as four years of age, the use of the toothbrush, / sical bodies, But men and women have by cunning Fot 
and recommended that they be placed under the care ( and foolish, not to say wicked inventions, perverted oon 
of a competent dentist; that he should make frequent 5 the natural use of His good pifts. wate 
examinations of their teeth; and also that even the> Wheat contains all the elements needed for the aaa: 
/ . fret set should be plugged if decayed, that they Q perfect development of teeth. This grain is the prix = 
might be preserved until replaced by the perma-¢ cipal food of millions in this country, And how is it of b 
nent ones. Those who have not done so, are invited § used? Whether in bread, crackers, pies, cakes or pos 
to read the first lecture, which will be found in the * puddings, only the fine flour is used. All the coarser Gott 
January number. The subject of our present lecture § parts are rejected—given to hogs or cattle. Wha Ne 
will be Tme PROPER Foop FoR THE NovRISHMENT aNp) folly and ignorance! ‘That which is r@ected contains the 
HEALTHY GROWTH OF THE TEPTH. 2 the necessary elements for the nutrition and growth appr 
As the formation of the teeth commences before ¢ of the teeth, i abundance and the only portion Pe 
birth, it is evident that the mother should be partieu-§ used in cookery is entirely deficient in them, a litt 
| lar to keep her health as perfect as may be, using > Such being the case, is it any wonder that people neal 
such food as would develop these organs in the best > who lose the dental organs by decay before the age of “~ 
possible manner, If I could reach the ear and con-¢ twenty-five are numbered by hundreds of thousands nite 
science of every mother in the land, I would startle < in this country? Thousands of children after weaning a ‘ 
them with the great moral responsibility resting upon 5 are fed upon fine flour bread aud poor milk or te» bn 
them in regard to this subject. The untold misery slops, cake poisoned with lard, pies ditto, blane and + 
garnered up and bequeathed to their offspring by the ¢ mange, corn starch, ice cream, candies, do, &e., due ¢ 
ig thousands of thoughtless mothers, is painful to con-S of similar qualities. Why should you wonder what fect. 
: template. makes the milk teeth of your darlings decay as und 
| Daily exercise, both in doors and out; daily, or at¢ four, five or six. years of age? Or be surprised at My b 
: least, semi-weekly ablutions are necessary. Coarse \ the ravages of decay in the permanent teeth of your en 
' 7 wheat bread, potatoes, beans, peas, oatmeal and other 2 children of eight, ten or twelve! You have starved pr ota 
; vegetables; beef, mutton, fish, are the most suitable ¢ their teeth, and they are dying!! If you will not use ing! 
i food for herself and child during this period. Avoid > wheat meal for bread, make the bran and shorta into Boy 
{- fresh or salted pork, pies, cakes and confectionery. ? griddle cakes. Give your children good pure milk, bat 
; Ninety-nine out of a hundred would be better off, and ¢ potatoes, turnips, beans, peas, fish, poultry, lean beet nome 
ii vastly increase their stock of health, by avoiding the 2 lean mutton and fruits. Never give them coffee etanie 
{ use of tea and coffee, Reject patent medicines, and < or tea, and avoid? spices of all kinds as much as soled 
| ; | endeavor by all means to keep your health without) possible. ovend 
a the use of drugs. In another lecture, we shall speak 2 Corn meal and oat meal are excellent food. Where dainty 
: t of the influence of medicines on the teeth. § meats are expensive, the latter grain can be substi- There 
fi | ; } The principal eanse of the decay of teeth is their 2 tuted with propriety, as it is nearer to meaj, as a would 
H imperfect formation, owing to the want of proper nour- ¢ strengthener of the muscular system, than any other difficul 
ishment in their development and growth. Sickness? grain. The hard-working Scotch can testify to the fearful 
of the mother any time bofore weaning may and does < truth of this. Beans are superior food, but do not cold” + 
cause an imperfect deposition of the ealeareous or > poison them with pork or lard. So long as this miser prudis) 
lime elements of the teeth. In our first lecture we c able system of domestic economy is pursued, so long gtaceft 
said that it is the phosphate and carbonate of lime § will we continue to have defective teeth. We believe like om 
that give the teeth their peculiar hardness. Sickness 9 that if this sutject could be brought home to the con- a youn 
deranges the natum@l formative process, or it may < science of every mother tn the land, so that she would po 
cause a poverty of these innportant elements in the 5 believe the truths here stated, that a radical change “My. 
blood, and these organs be starved in their growth. would take place ip cookery, and a generation would, ing a 
All bones of the body are hardened by carbonate of $ hardly pass by without showing an universally improv- as he Is 
lime, together with a small proportion of phosphate > ed condition of the teeth of Americans, Jgnoranee on fact thi 
ef lume. Now it is easy to perceive that there is an ‘ this subject is the cause of this great evil, for we are > ¥0E 
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unwilling to impute this enormous sin to our. mothers S laws, and if they are nullified, punishment follows, if 
as one of’ deliberate, or even thoughtless com- > not swiftly, yet surely. A great deal more might be 
mission. said in regard to the proper food for the nourishment 
Every one knows, or should know, that errors im ¢ of the dental organs, but it is not proposed to exhaust 
diet cause imperfect digesiion of the food received © the subject in these familiar talks; itis only wished to 
imto the stomach. Consequently it is not assimilated > call your serious attention to the subject, hoping that 
6 converted into blood. The coarser parts of food > you will believe what we haye sald to be true, and act 
aré necessary to perfect the digestive and assimilative © up to your couyictions, In our next, we shall speak 
processes. It is no matter why. It is enough for us § of the influence of medicines upon the teeth. 
to knew the fact, Nature requires obedience to her) Inpsrexpence, Iowa 
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SKATING LESSONS. 5 “never let me hear from your lips a request to join in 
New York, Janwary 7th, 18. 2 this hoydenish, unfeminine pursuit.” 

Dean “ Home Creous :"— < Iwas forwarned, forearmed. I did not venture an 
The “ball” was “up.” Ay! and the “ball was in mo-( approach to the disagreeable subject for two long 
tion,” too. It rushed frantically up and down on the § winters, while Carrie, and Nettie, and Kate, and all my 
Fourth and Sixth Avenue cars ; it pushed the omnibus > dear one hundred “ intimates,” were learning the de 
horses to their utmost speed, as they made their 2 lightful sport, and tormenting me daily with glowing 
accounts of skating carnivals, masquerades, races, 


weary afternoon trips up Broadway; it glistened, the « 
great, red daub that it was, in every store window, at S waltzes, ete, until one day, sustained by brother Tom, 


every Street corner, and bristled in the sunny locks> who was resolved that “sis” should learn, feeling 
ke Queen Esther when she “took her 


of a red-headed urchin who screamed it under our? very much like Q 
windows, Yea, the “ball” was “up,” and dragging ali¢ lifein her hand and went in unto the king,” I ven 
Gotham after it, for there was skating at “the Park.” ‘tured to make known my request. Like her of old | 
Now it may be that a portion of the dear group about § found the answer to my petition much more favor- 
the fireside, to whom [ address this epistle, may not? ablethan my most sanguine expectations. The de 
appreciate fully the hurry, bustle and confusion pro-?sited permission was finally reluctantly granted, 
duced in Gotham by the simple announcement that¢ through what arte of coaxing and feminine persua- 
a little water had congealed in a distant corner of the S sion | leave you to guess, who know by experience 
great metropolis. Iam fearful that Mr. Home Maga-> their wondrous potency 
sine himself may look askance, and call the picture? Yes, I was free at last to follow the promptings of 
quite overdrawn since his life has been spent in nice,?*my own sweet will,” in so far as pertained to the 
quiet, hush-my-dear-lie-still-and-slumber Philadelphia, ¢ present desire, and airy visions of giddy circles on 
where everything is done exactly “on the square,” the light fantastio—skate, thronged my imagination, 
and whoee inhabitants would not be startled out of )as inthe omnibus I] sat crushed between a fat old lady 
due decorum ifan earthquake rumbled ander their 2? with two babies, and a thin slab of a bachelor with an 
feet. Moreover, it is barely possible that I attach “ eyeglass--all of us bound for “the Park,” I to experi- 
undue importance to the occasion of which I write. ) ment, they as interested observers. I took Tom with 
My brain may have been over-excited on this day of ‘ me to assist in the strapping operation, hold my muff, 


and such other little trifles, not to render any impor- 
a 


days, while I am quite sure my eyes danced a little, » 
since it was to witness my first experimients in &kat- > tant aid of course, for I had resolved on Fourth o 
¢July independence in this undertaking, and to ex 


ing! 

Boys take to skates like dutks to water—naturally, § hibit all my native “force of character” in the mastery 
but with girls it is quite a different matter, There are of the new accomplishment. The thing was already 
numerous and discouraging obstacles to be over- din my mind a “fait accompli,” whon my gallant bro 
come—weak ankles, which long generations of thin- ¢ ther, having securely fastened the last strap, said— 
soled shoes and cotton stockings have rendered > “ Now, sis, let me hold you up.” 
over-delicate—iender fingers, trained exclusively to; “No, indeed! Mr. Tom,” was the ungracious reply 
dainty parlor-work—the cold benumbs them instantly, 2 “I can do very well by myself, thank you. I am con- 
There are slender spines, so liable to strains which § fident it is not such a dreadful task as most young 
would result in permanent injury. Then when these > ladies make of it. You can go your own way, | shall 
difficulties are conquered, comes anxious mamma, 2 800n follow you.” 
fearful lest her darling shall take that “dreadful ¢ “Whew!” with an incredulous whistle, was the only 
cold” which always results in a sure decline; and \ answer my spirited remark elicited, and Tom was off, 
prudish papa, who thinks it highly improper and un- 0 sliding backwards with leisurely strokes, and watch- 
graceful for a young lady to engage in such mascu-¢ ing my first attempt. I rose slowly to my feet and 
line amusement. All of these opposing forces meet stood on the edge of the ice. Wiggle, wiggle, went my 
a young female who desires to learn the exhilarating S ankles with a vibratory motion which was suggestive 
exercise, > of the fear that they might give way entirely and let 

“My daughter,” said my dignified progenitor, look- > me down ingloriously. I sat down for a moment—to 
ing sternly at me over the gold rim of his spectacles, ‘fix my skate. Soon I made another attempt. Wiggle, 
as he laid aside the newspaper which chronicled the > Wiggle, even worse than before. [ became alarmed. 
fact that young ladies were commencing to skate, - Perhaps I had constitutional difficulties which might é 

, 


“ 
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preyent me from ever learning the art. I rested S “ These are the misfortunes which befall mankind,” 
again—to arrange the other skate, then made 4 third ? continued the father; “no life has gone always shin- 
trial. Still the same uncertain feeling about the ankles.¢ ing and clear over the earth, every one has had ite 
Increasing visibly. Perhaps if I made a slide, striking S cloudy days. But draw the clouds about an innocent 
out on the right foot, it might pass away. I struck > and good man and the tranquillity of his soul remains 
out. The right started off on an independent line, 2 undisturbed. And when he too disappears forever 
the left refused to follow. My body halted between‘ from before our eyes, ho shines in another countay 
two opinions, illustrating the philosophical principle § eternally lasting and unchangeable.” JRANMIE 
learned in school-days—“ A body acted upon equally ? Te 

by two opposing forces moves in the direction of HUMBLED IN THE COMPARISON 


neither.” I became rapidly unconscious of earthly 
surroundings. The world seemed to recede with > On a recent occasion my thoughts were somewhat 


that right pedal extremity. I sank down, down, with 9 exercised about a young man, a neighbor of mine 
stunning swiftness. Stars became clearly visible. ¢ whom I met upon the street almost daily. He 
on clothing was meagre, though carefully repaired and 
“What is the matter, sis?” and Tom came sweeping patched. His gait was awkward, his forehead low and 
by, holding by the hand a gliding vision of rosy cheek 2 shelving, his hands large and sunburnt. He seemed 
and ruffled petticoat. 2to be # poor, ignorant, plodding fellow, with few 
“Nothing at all, brother,” I answered meekly, ennobling traits and fewer ennobling purposes in 
though spiritedly. “I just got down a moment to— life. He worked at odds and ends of outdoor job- 
to—fix my skate. Perhaps we had better go home? bing, barely earning sufficient for the support of him- 
now, though,” I continued carelessly. “It is getting ¢ self and family. I pitied him, and wondered why the 
rather late.” world was so full of such men, and what sphere of 
Tom considerately acquiesced. When we were ) Social or moral usefulness they could possibly fill. 
comfortably stowed away in the omnibus, I incident-? Last Sabbath, however, I had my opinions of my 
ally asked, by way of opening conversation— 5 Beighher very much changed. Passing the open 
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“Tom, did you ever know of any unusual weakness § door of a church, the congregation of which are plain 


connected with the lower members of our ancestors. 2424 unpretending, I beheld him superintending a 
Sabbath-school. He stood up, reading a chapter from 


the Bible. I paused to look and listen. ‘I forgot thas 
he read slowly and stumblingly, and mispronoanced 
some words. The occasion, the quiet attentiveness 


Any hereditary debility from fever-sores, sprains, 
bruises, or anything of that sort?” 

“No; why?” 

“Oh! nothing.” ‘ 

Tom didn’t say anything, but he was grinning of the children, the mellow sunlight falling in patches 
visibly when he handed the shilling up to the driver. § here and there, the solemnity ofthe duty in which he 

Do not think, dear reader, that I gave up the experi-) W4 engaged, invested the young man with @ rape 
ment in this cowardly manner. By no means! The 2 ¢hatm to me. ’ 
very next day witnessed another trial of my powers, He followed his readingby a prayer. It was simph, 
with nearly the same success. In one week I learned § Uopretentious, tautologous, ungrammatical. But i 
to stand alone. In the next I became able to strike ) W48 full of meaning, of power; fervently spoken and 
out on the right, and bring the left to the rescue be-¢ heartfully felt. I walked away with better thoughts 
fore the “centre of gravity” was lost entirely, and that, 9d & more exalted opinion of my neighbor. In 
is where I remain at present speaking, waiting for aS Comparing myself with him I became humble and 
cold “north-wester” to send the “ball up” again, Sbashed. I grow conscious of my short-comings, 
when 1 shall immediately don balmoral and skates 2 and confessed that notwithstanding my vaunted 
onee more, and if agreeable (and I am successful)‘ social and intellectual position, the poor, ignorant, 


will “report progress” at some future time. Mean-(ill-clad man was my peer; far less selfish and far 
S more interested in the welfare of hia fellow men. He 


while I remain, Yours affectionately, er , 
Guactma. git was whom [ had pitied! He did not need any of 
om pity. F. H. Stavrren. 
Mount Jor, Pa. 
THE MOON. a ans 
From the German of Richter. SLANG. 
The moon rose in the east, and floated like a light? The use of slang phrases among people of ednea- 


boat in the reflection of the evening red. The chil-¢ tion and social standing seems to be on the increase 


drea pointed it out to their father. . We hear them in the drawing-room, from the lips of 
“ How beautiful and soft it is,” said Alvin; “it does > cultivated men and women, almost as frequently a 
not always look so.” on the street; but never without an involuntary lose 


“It is in its childhood,” replied the father ; “it will of respect for the persons who use them. A sensible 
grow every day, and its light will inerease until it willS and discriminating writer, referring to this subject 
show us its full disk. Perhaps clouds will sometimes 5 says :—“ Ladies frequently use slang phrases, with a 
veil its face. After a time it will again grow smaller, ? slight pause or smile to serve as marks of quotation. 
in order to become a complete picture of man's? or rather as an apology. But to modify a fault is not 
life.” rans remove it. Resolve that you will never use an in- 

“I do not understand what you mean,” said Theo- correct, an inelegant, or a vulgar phrase or word, in 
dore. any society whatever. If you are gjfted with wit, you 

“Oh, yes,” interrupted Alvin, “I know what yon will ( will soon find that it is easy to give it far better poim 
say. Man increases and decreases, shines a “eat force in pure English, than through any other 
while over the earth, then he disappears and is hidden § medium, and that brilliant thoughts make the deepes 
in the grave.” impression when well worded. However great it may 

“And the clouds which sometimes envelop the? be, the labor is never lost which earns for you the 
moon?” asked the father. reputation of one who habitually uses the language o/ 

“That I do not know how to interpret* a gentleman, or of a lady.” 
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INCONVENIENCE OF MODERN FASHIONS. § And a third also :— 


The other night, being an interested looker-on at 2 “Your valuable magazine has been a welcome and 
one of the “ Light Gymnastic” soirees of our city, we ? Valued visitor to me and my little ones during the 
were amused with a little incident whieh occurred. 2 Ye#?, and 80 deep is the interest excited in our minds 
There was found a mass of hair covered by a net, and by ite truly excellent contents, that I have exerted 
known among the ladies and the “‘nitiated” as a> '™Y energies, and prevailed on my neighbors to join 


Yes Yi rr hsyreye—_—~v~“V—_“—“_——v—~—"0 ® 





“water-fall.” A mischievous young man having se-2!® forming aciub, Such a periodical is so eminently 


cured the prize, was trying to match the stray orna- 
ment to the hair of the various young ladies in the 
room. Strange to say the owner could not be found, 
though the affair caused no little merriment. A day 
or two after, taking up an English paper our eye fell 
on the following, which goes to show that the fair 
ones should use much more t in fastening on 
their false adornments, if they would not subject them- 
selves and their foolish fashions to ridicule. 





“ As I walked past a certain shop, I saw the follow- 
ing singular advertisement: ‘2s. 6d. reward. Lost, a 
roll of lady’s hair. Of no use to any one but the 


wonders why it should be ‘of no use to any one but the 
owner’ For bracelets, chains, and even bow-strings 
are known to have been made of that material. The 
emallness of the reward helps one tocomprehend the 
reason why Swift should have written upon a certain 
packet, ‘only a woman's hair ;’ it can’t be a very valu- 
able article. One would like to know of what color 
the hair was, of what texture it was, of what length it 
was. It couldn’t surely have been lost by a lover; 
the ruffian would have had the grace to offer more 
than half-a-crown for its recovery. No; it must have 
been lost by a woman (or a barber, though in this 
case I should have thought it would be as useful to 


, ; cious child, many may be the nights I receive t) 
owner’ Now that gives rise to many reflections y may . gp oom 


it was used for: it was, I should say, a roll twisted up 
4 la queue de cheval, which had been bought at a bar- 
ber’s, and which Anglicana was in the babit of sticking 
on the back of her head (as I understand she often 


one barber as another); and I think I can guess a. 





calculated to elevate the moral tone of a community, 
that I take pleasure in assisting to ‘circulate the 
gold.’” 


Such words of cheer, coming as they do from al! 
sections of the land, are truly acceptable, and will 
serve to make us more hopeful, more confident, more 
earnest in our work during the present year. 





“I LOVE YOU, MOTHER.” 


Nightly, as I lay my darling down to rest, he looks 
up earnestly, and says, “I love you, mother” Pre- 


thy good-night kise. God keep thee pure and true 
May thy heart never grow so cold and selfish that 
thou shalt blush to say, “I love you, mother.” 

L. M. Cc. 


LITTLE VALENTINES FOR THE LITTLE 


ES. 
BY L. M. © 
1. 
Tall mountains frown, and rivers sweep 
Between thy home and mine, 
And often shall my sadgyes weep 
Ere they shall look on thine; 
Yet shall my heart thy memory keep, 
My gentle Valentine! 


IL. 
Little sunny-hearted maiden! 
Take the gift I bring to thee, 


does) when she went out riding or walking, to make P 

me she had been blest by nature. Hence the we tomes ot ay pa 

smaliness of the reward; hence the improbability ey a ed Cerncgs wens | 

that it would be of use to the finder (though, of i id salen Ake aiitinentl distnn 

course, it might be); hence the cause of ite having Than thine own ith won—forey nd 

been lost, for people don’t often drop their own hair Faithfully, thy Val . ; - 

in the street in the wholesale form of rolls. At any eimsully, Cay Vatentine. 

rate, I can think of no other explanation. It is pos- IL. 

sible, I know, but it is hardly probable, that a lady Little Lady Merry-eyes! 

would have her own back-hair cut off and rolled up, Would it take you by surprise 

only for the purpose of sticking it on again.” If a pretty Valentine should come to you to-day? 
: ae $ Here’s a ring, and heart, and quiver, 


Every day we get new assurances of the good the > 
Home Magazine is doing in our country, and of ag 
affection which is felt for it by those who have previ- 
ously been subscribers. One “ friend,” in renewing 
her subscription, remarks thus “ naively :"— 


“Mr. H says we cannot afford the Home Maga- 
sine this year, but gave me this morning two dollars 
and a half to purchase some little articles which he 
thinks I need; but it seems to me that I need the 
magazine more than anything else at present, there- 
fore | forward you the enclosed sum.” 





Avother writes :— 

“If the preference lay between a nice new dress 
and the Home Magazine, I should by all means take 
the latter. I have now taken it for several years, and 


And a tree, beside the river, 
Where two snow-white turtle-doves pour forth their 
happy lay. 


Fairest of all little girls! 
Give me one of those bright curls, 
Under which your sunny eyes laugh and glance and 
shine! 
For I'm sure that you will say 
That in many and many a day 
You have never seen than this a nicer Valentine! 


THE BEST COSMETIC. 


“ Aunt Ellen, I am determined to buy some cosmetic 
for my complexion. I am so provoked at my pale, 
sallow face forever staring at me out of the looking- 


find I cannot do without it. I am one who cares very $ glass,” and the speaker gave the offending reflection 


little for fashions, and love to read those things which e8 most ill-natured glance. “There is Laura Ross 
eanse me to feel, when I am done, refreshed and ¢ always plump and rosy, and though her face is really 
strengthened, more able to endure life's trials, more Spe every one thinks her handsome, all because she 


ready to take up its burdens.” has such a fine complexion.” 
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“I think I know what cosmetic Laura uses, Emma.° table ‘fn ‘her high cha ng, when the 
T have been in the family often, and could not help) sound sof a melodeon to had taken a 
taking an observation.” 2 dislike, reached her sensit neighboring 
“Then do please tell me, Aunt Ellen, and not keep? house. With the drollest a. she said— 
me in suspense,” said Emily, fretfully, “I will get it if¢ “Itwould make me as wi » hawks to 
it is to be had in the United States.” 5 play on that melodeon !” 
“ Well, my dear, you need not go far for ft. It is the » 
cosmetic of a happy disposition. There is nothing? Near to Hxap-—“Oh, pal” tart a little chap the 
like fretfulness to shrivel up the skin and bring on¢ other day,as he came home from school—“I am next 
premature wrinkles; so there is nothing like a bright, 6 to head!” 
sunny spirit to bring a soft glow and warmth to theS “Ah! And how many are in the class, Freddy?” 
surface, making, as you say, even « plain face hand-? | “Two” 
some. If you have ever taken notice, you will observe / 
that a person who is often angry has a bilious-looking¢ Nor 70 Bx Ovrpows.—Our cook was recently telling 
complexion, which is unpleasing to every eye, So Artie ofthe magnificent beauty and imposing ceremo- 
any one who is constantly, envious has never.a bright, 7 nials of the new Cathedral. “ Pshaw!—that’s nothing,” 
clear skin. You notice the influence of the mind ¢ retorted Young America, superciliously, At our 
ever the expression of the eye very readily, and a¢ church when they sing the doxology, the le all 
little observation will show you that its Influence jis‘ stand,on their heads!” - red 
not less upon the skin. So go to work, my dear, and 
cultivate a cheerful disposition if you wish to appear’ The following epitaph may be seen in the cemetery 
beautiful and lovely in the estimation of others. Tt ise of @ parish in the environs of Paris: * Here lies 
not the highest motive, to be sure, still it fs right toS Madame N—-, wife of M. N » master blacksmith. 
a rt our a should not be oe ? ow railing around the tomb was manufactured by her 
© our fellows. ere was peyer a sour and fretful-? husband,” 
looking face that looked pleasant’ to any one. It _ 
requires a great deal of forbearance and charity tos The Duchess of H 's housekeeper was once en- 
enable even friends to lové stich a character. > gaging a Seotch lassie as housemaid, when, as was 
: “Plenty of to tn out CP er ne her usual custom, sho said to the girlk—“If ever the 
math once a week, ate gre utifiers of the com-¢ Duchess speaks to you, you must always say, ‘Your 
plexion. They help, too, more than almost anything \ Grace. ” ine day, the Duchess besten danaiion to 
else, to cultivate a happy disposition, and make little), speak tothe maid, the vir! dropped a very lowcourtesy, 
troubles assume their trae proportions. One who sit8> and stammered out—“For what we ‘have received 
down al! day by a close stove, and broods over real? may the Lord make us truly thankful!” 
or imaginary annoyances, will grow low-spirited and ¢ 
repining, and the face will not fail to catch its hues ——_ - _ -+eceee—- 
from the spirit within. A cheerful, benevolent spirit‘, 
ia the best cosmetic any lady, young or old, can ever CHARADE S, ENIGMA 8, &e. 
use € ——= 
Aunt Bien was certainly right on this subject. If¢ HISTORICAL PICTURES 
our young ladies desire to presetvé the bloom of their 4 , 
complexions until Tong "past sixty, they ‘rust follow) m,, night is fine and ck ar. Farth's winter mantle 
her directions, not forgetting the ‘bath and out-dooF 0 saorns her—a mantle of the softest textare, of the 
exercise. 3 BMC. ¢ purest and most dazzling white. It covers the bare 
a ao emer p) arms of the trees, it enfolds the hedges, and spreads 
OUR WHATNOT. ¢ itself over the fields in a thick carpet of velvet pile. 
{ The strong walls of a castle stand out in bold relief, 
p ; P yand the tents of an encampment may easily be 
evaEE? Parriorism.—A bright little girl not four seen. Dark 6bjects are moving to and fro befere 
years old, heard an elder brother, who isa physician,’ »., tents: their steady, measured re : 
, pers S; « eady, measured pace, proclaims 
say something about an “attenuatiop,” when sheo u.0. o be guards on duty. .Four fic 
interrupted, him quickly, with—“What kind of a2 000" o. cacti: those ovadaatly wi Sewn, omarge 
nation is that, I'd like to know? There ajnt but one oa. ceaties these evidently wish to dee Uneeep, 
tanistind ail hed bannei nada? , they are clothed from head to foot ip garments 
- pang a ¢as white as the snow on the ground. They noise- 
\ Cuny's Loare—Am intelligent little boy of sino eesly geome way, — leave the camp behind, 
years was with his mother on a visit to a friend. One money PDS S214 be heath " sre ay ©. They. cro a 
jay when alone with his host, he was asked to bring onan Myer, Chen walk swiftly on for p long die 
p> ~ ; tance. One of the party is clearly becoming fa- 
a book from a @loset In the room. The little fellow tienad-thess. horses. are @ weleouhe eiktl nick! 
got what he wag sentfor, batin the meantime helped us yal pie gil y! e sight—quickly 
himself to some candy, whieh lay very temptingly on’ ME PHORS APS LAP. AAT, 
the shelf near the book. The gentleman thanked” IL. 
him, but’ perceiving the candy in his hand, said, in a, A gentleman sitting at his ease in his study, 
laughing way—“ Don’t you know that you should noty smoking a pipe—a commonplace incident enough, 
take anything vac asking for itt” ¢ truly, "In ourytinres. But the dress of the smoker is 
“Well,” replied the child, with a ptizzled Took, “my? decidedly ‘more picturesque than modern, and the 
mother tells me I must not ask for things; you toll” appearatics of the roorf is cdrious and antique. It 
me I must not take them without asking; at that rate, > is 4 handsome cavalier, who sits there amongst books 
{ never should haye anything!” ¢.and “papers puffing ont clouds of ‘smoke, as if he 
ne enjoyed it very much indeed. Smoking fs said to 
A very little girl, whose mother had sometimes be a fa¥orable time for thinking. We may wonder 
called her “as wild as a hawk,” was sitting at the’ how many floating visions he s¢es, or how many 
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castles he builds in the clonds that are gradually ¢ Chinese but a single specimen, and the English none? 
obscuring the air of the apartment. It is said, also $ Can-tons. 
that smoking induces drinking; and we may fancy 2 ll. What can is considered the most vulgar? 
that our cavalier wilt pot digpute the truth of od bw 
assertion. He has ‘turnéd his head moré than once 
towards the door, which presently opens, and a ENIGMAS. 
serving-man enters, with a foaming tankard of ale. 
But he, clearly, has not the slightest acquaintance) My 5, 7, 9, 8,2, isa kind of servant; my 3, 12, 8,2 
with pipes and tobacco, for he starts back in affright, 218 the middle of a church; my 1, 2,10, is an implement 
his\sitiplelooking face bearing an expression of ¢ for writing; my 9, 3, 4,9, is a girl's name; my 1, 2, 10, 
mingled terror and wonder. Smoke coming out of 5%; 6, isa kind of money; my 1,11, 10, is a sharp-pointed 
his master’s mouth! He must be on fire! He rusbes ) instrument; my whole is one of the United States. 
forwards, flings the contents of the tankard in — IL. 
face, by way of extinguishing the conflagration, and¢ My 1,92 4 is an article used for seasoning food; 
then, with loud cries, rushes out of the room. my 5, 6,2 is a sort of fish; my 4,5,3,is a kind of 
af drink ; my 1, 3, 2, is. a nickname ; my 3, 1, 1, is a beast 
CONUNDRUMS. of burden; my whole is a useful article for students. 
Wisconsin Bor. 


‘ A COLLECTION OF CANS. q 
1. What cans hold the greatest quantity of water? I am composed of 12 letters. My 1, 8, 4, 4, 5, 8, 6, is 
Can-als. a bad man; my 8, 6, 8, is the author’s name; my 7, 2 
2 What cans are expressly for the use of soldiers? ¢ 10, 3, 8, 11, is a flower; my 5, 7,7, 5, isa girl’s name; 
Can-teens. my 5, 6,7, is a conjunction; my 9, 2,7, 6, is the chief 
3. What cans may be seen floating on North Ameri+) aim of business men; my 12, 11, 7, is what I would 
can rivers! Can-oes. ) not like to be; my whole is the name of one of the 
4. What cans may be found in Cathedrals? Can-ons. § eveaheil of our country’s enemies. 
6. What cans are musical? Can-tatas. Im M. Sannony. 
6. What cans are chiefly in request at night? Can- _ 
dies. Answers to Cuanapes, &c., in January number:— 


7. What cans are covered with feathers? Peli-cans. ¢ L. Forest.—2. Pen-knife.—3. Cupboard.—4. Disappoint 
8. What cans are the most enchanting? Oan-tos. ¢ment—6. Alfred Tennyson. Historical Games >—1, 
9. What cans have been hung over the heads ofS Henry the Second and Thomas a Becket, when 
sovereigns? Can-opies. Chancellor of England. 2. The preaching of the firet 
10; What cans have the Swiss a number of, the ? Crusade, at Clermont, in Auvergne. 
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The. bonnets of the present season are prettier 2 though not by any means coming close to the figure. 
than any which haye been worn for many years.¢In America they have very generally adopted the 
They certainly, though open to some, objections, are ¢ tight basquine, though none of the garments directly 
greatly superior to the ugly “pokes” which have been § imported from Paris have as yet assumed this shape. 
in vogue recently, and which in the extremity of the ) These coats are variously trimmed with buttona, 
style are neither graceful in form, convenient, or ( round or square, and very large, jet ornaments, bead- 
healthful. It is asserted as unfavorable to the charm-( work braiding, and crocheted designs, or may be 
ing little creations of velvet and flowers, which haye § made entirely plain, to suit the taste of the wearer. 
attained such rapid favor among the ladies, that the > If adorned with pockets, they are made very wide, 
loss of the curtain “or cape” is conducive to ill-health, ? with lappels similar to those upon a gentleman’s over 
tending to neuralgia, catarrh, and other diseases of < eoat. 
the head and throat. We do not see why this should { The dress bodice presents the usual variety in form 
be. A sudden change might of course prove hurtful; \ and ornament, though the most approved just now is 
but there would naturally seem no more reason why > the straight waist, with which is worn the wide belt 
ladies should cover the lower part of the head than’ and mammoth buckle. The flounce about the bottom 
that gentlemen should do the same. At any rate of the skirt, instead of being quilled in the stiff manner 
the fashion seems to be now fully established, and the ‘ which has been so fashionable for the past two years, 
fair sophists will find some logie to prove its entire >is now laid on in pleats, varying from one to three 
healthfulness, as well as desirableness in all other ¢ inches in width, and at about the same distance apart. 
respeets. At present. they are, destitute of either < One of the latest fashions is the dress which is open 
crown or curtain, presenting generally a triangular‘ the entire length down the front and back. (See 
appearance, and are made of drawn velvet, silk, or engraving.) This is usually adopted for morning 
lace, with bunches of flowers sometimes on the front > wear. - 
or at the back, though more generally placed near the ¢. “ Walking-<dresses still continue te be looped up. 
ear. Long loops of narrow ribbon depend from the § Very pretty petticoats have been introduced to suit 
back, and the hair is dressed universally in the >this style of festooned skirt. They consist of either 
“waterfald” style. deashmere or poplin, in ail colors, and are often 

The most approved pattern for out-door coats is the 2 braided.” No street suit is complete \without this 
haif-fitting basque, falling in considerably at the back, Cvery sensible article of feminine apparel. 
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Avroms Houpars. By the Country Parson. Boston: 
Ticknor @ Fields. 


Here we have another series of essays from the pen 
ef that quaint humorist the “ Country Parson,” already 
so well and favorably known to the American people 
through his “ Recreations,” which were published 
several years ago. The present volume bears the 
same recommendation as did the former, in its shrewd 
insight into the peculiarities of humanity and its 
simple way of stating the same, in its pure English 
diction, and its freedom from all ostentation. It is 
ene of those books which, as one reads, he fee)s an 
irresistible desire to know and see the author—to 
grasp by the hand the man who in such sympathetic 
manner deals with the frailties of his race, and comes 
ever before his wide-spread audience with a heart 
brimming full of genial kindness and good-will. 


Eassars on Soctat Sunsecrs—from the Saturday Review. 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fyelds. 


These consist of thirty well-written and highly 
sensible and entertaining articles on various subjects, 
including “ Busy People,” “Snubbing,” “ Mistakes in 
Life,” “Shirking,” “ Folly,” “One’s Own Way,” etc. 


Dear axp Lirs. By Mary G. Ware, author of “ Ele- 
ments of Character,” and “Thoughts in my Gar- 
den.” Boston: Wm. Carter @ Brother. 


‘Tae New Aox ann tts Mzssenozn. By Rey. W. F. Evans, 
author of “ Celestial Dawn; or, Connection of Earth 
and Heaven.” Boston: 7. H. Carter @ Co. 


‘Tas Jounwey or tar Isnamuires 1x Tas Witpnaness : Con- 
sidered as to its Spiritual Meaning. By D. H. How- 
ard. Boston: 7. H. Carter @ Co. 


Essays. By Theophilus Parsons. (Second Series.) 
Third Edition, Boston: Wm. Carter & Brother. 


These works are all from the pens of New Church 
(Swedenborgian) writers. But they cannot fail to 
interest and profit 8s of whatever communion. 
They are gracefully written, and have a certain odor 
about them that may justly be characterized as fra 
grant and refreshing. Mrs. Ware's “ Death and Life” 
is a work which cannot be too strongly commended. 
It abounds in just and elevated views, clearly and 
often beautifully expressed; and is unexceptionable 
in its whole tone and spirit. It is well calculated to 
comfort and strengthen the hearts of that “army of 
mourners, whose tears are the price of our national 
existence.” “The New Age and its Messenger” is a 
condensed and popular statement (pp. 110) of the 
distinguishing features of Swedenborg’s theological 
system. The author believes the Swedish Seer to 
have been the providential instrument in ushering in 
a new and better era. He finds “in his imvaluable 
spiritual writings the germ of a new and higher dis- 
pensation ;” and doubts not that these writiggs are 
“to have a most important influence in shaping the 
theology and the life of the future church.” The 
work is to be commended for its large, kind, and 
catholic spirit, as well as for its clear and concise 
statement of Swedenborg’s system. “The Journey of 
the Israelites” contains a summary exposition of the 
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spiritual meaning of that portion of sacred history by 
the application of Swedenborg’s “Science of Corre- 
spondence”—showing that a corresponding spiritual 
journey is performed by every soul that is delivered 

from a state of spiritual bondage and led into one of 
true freedom. The “ Essays” give us some of the spi- 
ritual philosophy of the New Church in the best vein 
(always rich) of the able and distinguished head of the 
Cambridge Law School. 


Cuirver Sronizs oF Many Nations. By John G. Saxe. 

Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 

Saxe is again before the public—Clever, entertain- 
ing, and spicy as ever. This book is beautifully 
printed and bound, and is altogether a very attractive 
volume. 


A Tamure ro T. Stann Kive. By Richard Frothing- 
ham. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The richly-dressed “ Tribute” to one of America’s 
greatest minds will meet with an eager reception from 
the public, for, it is true as his biographer says of him, 
“being dead, Starr King still speaks. As he moved 
along the earth, practising the virtues and achieving 
the work which will keep his memory green, his im- 
mediate object was very simple. He strove to keep 
himself unspotted. He aimed for Christian heights. 
He early grasped ‘a glorious faith and a noble philo- 
sophy,’ which were to him inspiration and protection. 
This morning consecration, with the inner spring of 
fidelity to duty working under every outward phase, 
and ever triumphant, is the key of this remarkable 
life.” . 

Fottowine ras Fiac. By Carleton. Boston: Ticknor 

@ Fields. 

Another of the very interesting and instructive 
“war stories” which have made this author so popu- 

) lar among the young people. 


Saaxsprans’s Sonnets. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields. 

Here we have those gems of verse of the great 
poet, which have been ordinarily closely packed in an 
obscure corner of his “complete works,” nicely bound, 
and clearly printed, and forming a very beautif 
little gift volume. 


Hrs ov tus Aoxs. Third Series. Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields. 

Another rare collection of sacred poems from the 
writings of ancient and modern authors, including 
some of the most charming versifications of our lan- 
guage, and a fit companion of the two preceding 
volumes in the series. 


Evoce Anprx. By Alfred Tennyson. Boston: Ticknor 
@ Fields. 
Mas. Jamigson’s Leceyps oy tar Monastic Onper. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor d Fields. 
Two more very acceptable additions to Ticknor & 
Co.’s uniform series in “ Blue and Gold.” 
@ 
Tus Wuernnors. A Novel. New York: Carleton. 


A story of more than ordinary interest, developing 
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seme remarkably rich phases of human nature. It is | War Dars at Epaswoop. By Donald G. Mitchell. New 
a sketch of country life in New York State, and is} York; Charles Scribner. 
written with more originality than can be detected in) jrere we have in book farm the series. of articles 
most American novels. p whieh this author has contributed during the past 
Toorrnen. By the authorof“Nepenthe.” New York ; ) Year to the “Atlantic,” under the title of “ Wet Wea- 

Carleton. 2ther Work.” They treat mostly of agricultural ma:- 
This writer gives us a great deal of good thought in ‘TS Particularly of the “farmers” of lr of 
a very pleasant way. Her tales are often a failure in ) *@°emt works on thie subject, and the old “ pastorals 
the “plot,” though redeemed by the many brilliant 2 of our own and other languages. They will be found 
and beautiful passages which are constantly oecur- 2 entertaining to all, comprising as they do, in addition 
ting in her works. to this matter, arare fund of anecdote and curious 

research. 

Duanr or Mas. Krrrr Tarvrirayx. A Story of the Times Q 

of Whitefield and the Wesleys. By the author ofS Tas Samon Bor. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 

the “Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family.” > Shephard. 

Bow Verh: M. H. Ded. A capital book for the boys, about a young hero in 

The public have become so well acquainted with) ¢he navy, whose adventures in “the service” will de- 
the authoress of the “Schonberg Cotta-Family” >jight youthful readers. No author is more popular 
through her recent works, that it is only necessary to ( among the young people than Mr. Adams. 
announce a new volume from the same pen to ensure it 
a cordial welcome. The author writes in astyle pecu- “Ovun Youwo Fouxs” is the name of a new Magazine 
ar to herself, dealing with her subject in a manner just started in Boston for the young people. This 
heretofore almost unknown in the annals of literature. 2 bids fair to become the most successful juvenile maga- 
The present work treats in her familiar way of the (sine ever published in the country; and if the first 
times of the Wesleys and Whitefield, bringing us § number is a promise of what is to come, the enterprise 
“en rapport” with the daily lives of these great men Swill richly deserve to prosper. Among the talented 
“whose work belongs as much to America as to Eng- ? writers now engaged upon this work are Mrs. Stowe, 
land, standing as they do as the well-spring of a( J.T. Trowbridge, Captain Mayne Reid, Carlton, and 
stream of blessing which has flowed ever since in {Gail Hamilton. Published by Ticknor & Fields at $2 


scarcely parted currents through both countries.” a year. 
Tas Granams. By Jane Gay Fuller. New York: M. 
N. Dodd. MUSICAL. 
An earnest aimple story of daily life. The German Opera Troupe has gone to new scenes of 


’ triamphs, leaving in our memories sweet recollections 
Anrnyn’s Hous Sronizs. Three Vols. 16mo. Beauti-> of the delicious strains of Mireille, and Faust, and 
fully Illustrated. New York: Sheldon & Co. | Robert; but we stili have opera, concert, and soiree. 
Phree new books by the Editor of Home Magazine. § The private operatic performances of Signor Perelli 
heir titles are “Hidden Wings;” “Sowing the 2 and troupe, all worthy citizens, are admirably sus- 
Wind.” and “Sunshine at Home.” Price $1 each, at (tained, and are indicative of the growing taste of 
which they will be sent by mail, post paid. Address ( Philadelphia for this style of entertainment. The 
either Sheldon & Cu., New York, or T. 8. Arthur & Co., 5 favored few who gain admittance would not exchange 
Philadelphia. their tickets for a grand carnival opera at the Academy 
¢on any high class night. The musical soirees of Cross 
Quszns or Sona. By Ellen Creathorne Clayton. New, and Jarvis, and of Wolffshon and Thomas, at the 
York: Harper @ Bros. \ Foyer of the Academy and other places in town, are 
This is a work of undoubted merit. Here we find 5 also, from their attendance, encouraging evidences of 
dhort biographies of those gifted women, who with ¢ the improved musical taste of this musical metropolis. 
their voices have entranced the world—Pasta, Sontag, ( The popular rehearsals of the Germania Orchestra are 
Malibran, Grisi, Alboni, Jenny Lind, and Piccolomini, \ 918° continued ; and a splendid season of Italian Opera 
with many others whose names are familiar words in ) % the Academy is i diately prospective, with the 
our land. These short sketches are delightfully 2 Dew grand operas of Mireille, by Gounod; The Templar, 
written,ind the book is worthy of better treatment < by Nicolai; and Donizetti's Don Sebastian. 
at the hands of its publishers than it has received, HoWoway's Musical Monthly.—There is another fine 


The binding is of cloth; the illustrations are wood) table of contents in the February number of this 
¢ periodical, just published. Although not a double 





engravings. 
¢ number, like the last, still it contains nearly as much 
Eccuxstasticat History. By John Marsh, D.D. New music; more, by far, than cap be bought elsewhere 
York: M. N. Dodd. S for three times the price. The gems of Gounod’s new 


“This work is divided into three periods. The first‘ grand opera, Mireille, fully equal to the celebrated 
extends from the creation to the call of Abraham. > Faust, by the same composer; a new ballad by Balfe ; 
The second, from the call of Abraham to the birth of (and The Young Folks’ Walts, easy and pretty, com- 
Christ. The third, from the birth of Christ to the§ posed expressly for the Monthly by Atsilac, aro all 
present time. Occasional notice is taken of false Sincluded. Each of these pieces of music, it will be 
prophets, false systems of religion,” ete. remembered, is prefaced by a distinct and handsomely 

The book contains a vast deal of valuable informa- ¢ engraved title page to make the work correspond in 
tion concerning biblical and modern evenis, and is a ( elegance and finish with the best sheet music. This 
eoncise statement of the rise and growth of religion, Sis a feature never attempted by any other musical 
and different religious beliefs in all the ages. It > periodical. In fact, no one who has not seen a copy 
would be exceedingly useful as a text-book for stu- cof the Monthly can form any idea of the elegant ap- 
dente, for which, indeed, the previoys editions haye ( pearance and value of the work. 
been used. , Change of Prices—The terms of subscription aze 
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§ 
$4.00 per annum for single subscriptions; two copies ( Met and Talked of Other Days; fine song by same. 
ene year, $7.00; in advance. Single copies, 40 cents. § Trust not all who Whisper Thee; same. Around thé 
From these now very low rates there ean be no devia- ) Fire; popular song and chorus. Price of each,30 centa, 


tion. It will be remembered that the Monthly is not ? or any six will be sent free of postage for $1.50. 


for sale at any music store. All orders and subscrip- 


tions must be addressed to J. Starr Holloway, Box § Polka; by Leybach. Volunteer’s Quickstep, easy and, 


Post Office, Philadelphia. 
New Sheet Musie—The following new songs and bal- 


Also, the following. Pelkas, Walizes, etc.:—Union 


pretty; by Karl. Frozen Riel, Polka Schottisch. Moss 
Basket Waltz; Cassidy. Our Governor's Schottisch; 


lads are published by Bogee, Ditson, and other pub- ¢ by Rink. Faust March. Price 30 cents each, or the 
lishers. Forget Thee; beautifal ballad by Balfe. (six for $1.50, Also, Soldier’s Chorus, from Faust, by 


What Joy to Listen; same. Home of My Youth; by 


Brinley Richards, 40, March Militaire, by Glover, 35, 


Glover. O Ye Tears; by Franz Abt. The Splendor >Cavalry Quickstep, same, 35. Musings at Twilight 


Falls on Castle Walls; beautiful song to words by 
Tennyson. Night on the Rippling River; gondolett 


nocturne, by F. Spindler, 85. An Alpine Farewell, 
beautiful nocturne, 30. Allmusic sent free on receipt 





Christmas Bells; duet and chorus by Stewart. We of price. Addreys, as above, J. Starr Holloway. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 





“MOODS.” 

I suppose that there is a large class of people in the 
world to whom the monosyllable which christens this 
article will be unsuggestive, holding neither depth, 
roominess, nor much meaning of any sort. 

Plain, solid, practical, well-balanced characters, espe- 


which lie outside of our reach, and there are many 
natures who cannot be held entirely responsible for 
their exaltations and depressions of feeling. 

But to concede this is not to yield all; and in almost 
any case, dear reader, a great deal lies in your own 
heart and Help, and within the power of your own 


cially if they are in the enjoyment of tolerably sound ¢ will. 


health, are not apt to be keenly susceptible to surround- 


ing influences, not likely to reflect in their states of 


For by just so much as you ate a moody, variable 
uncertain person, by so much is your own influence 


mind the face of the day, whether it come joyful with 2 and serviee weakened—your own peace and comfort 


sunshine, or mantled with thick clouds—not apt either 
to take their tone from a thousand little circum- 
stances, either pleasant or unkindly, which brighten 
or darken more or less the experience of every-day 
life, and, as a natural consequence, these people have 
very little understanding of and sympathy with the 
variable moods of natures differing from their own in 
fervency and impressibility. 

There is no doubt that those natures which have 
the widest compass of feeling, emotion, enjoyment, 
have to pay the tribute exacted by all this in a keener 
susceptibility and sensitiveness to unpleasant sur 
roundings; to unkindly social and moral atmo- 
spheres; to all the trials, and crosses, and disappoint- 
ments that crowd our lives. 

And the pressure on every side is hard to bear, and 
the cares and the humiliations sting, and the disap- 
pointments grieve, and the defeats depress, and one’s 
spirit sinks—sinks down into the darkness, where 
the light cannot follow, and the mists lie cold, 
and the spectres of our cares rise up in the chilly 
lowlands, and wafider to and fro, and the light of the 
sun is hidden, and the feet grope through thick 
darkness. 

I have no doubt that there ‘are many among my 


lost. For when these moods of irritation and depres 
sion become a habit, as is their tendency, how 
miserable they are—what a victim they make of one— 
how they cloud and chill the atmosphere, and sadden 
the happiness of those around you! 

In a larger degree, then, we are apt to believe these 
mhoods of ours are within the reach of our own voli- 
tion. 

They must be struggled with pertinaciously, like 
every other evil, and there is no mischief so fatal as to 
yield to them weakly, saying, out of your own moral 
feebleness—* There's no use trying. Thése states 6f 
mind are neither of my own making nor choosing; 
they must come and go of their own will.” No such 
thing, in all probability. When the pressure comes, 
and the darkness gathers, and one by ofte the lights 
seem to go out in your soul, like lamps blown out if 
winds, and wi! the trials of your past, and all the bewik 
derments of your present, rise up ike armed menj 
gird up your shrinking soul, and go out and mee 
them; put them to utter rout, if you ean. fier ally 
there is good sense in looking our troubles Courage 
ously, squarely in the face; ant if we do not, they 
will get the reins, and be the terrors and'tyrants of 
our lives. Then there is a general unhappy, sour; 









readers who will béar witness Out Of theirown expe-S chilly, sullen mood in whieh many people indulge, 
rience that my picture is not an exaggerated one; 2which I think is worse than any other, and which 
and I know, too, that in many cases there is much to ¢ makes of that dearest and sweetest spot on earth—of 
be said in defente of these ‘moods, which color thes our homes, a place of wretchedness and misery, 
days, and make in‘a ‘large sense their happiness orS Get rid of such habits, oh, my reader—get rid of 
misery. them. or dis, You will be offering your life, if it cost 
These states of mind are often the result of causes ¢ yon that, in a good cause; and if you live, you will 
to a great degree beyond one’s control—causes which “darken, and torment, and poison those who are 
lie far back in cHildhodd, in’ early’ Giscipline ‘and > brought within the sphere of your influence. 
development; or these “moods” may be the result¢ Try to cultivate calmness, courage, serenity, among 
of physical weakness and nervous derangement—or § the perplexities of your life. 
any of those thotsand infirmities to which human) Ihave no doubt but these are very hard to bear 
flesh, pre-eminenfly that of this nineteenth century, ) sometimes; that they seem greater than your 
is liable. treat still, if they are only of this world, they 
We are all of us bad enough, IT suppose; but there 5 have but a little while to last, and they are not worthy 
ie no wisdom in taking on ourselves blame for evils of “ overcoming” you. 
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If you are the mother ofa family, the mistress of a> how low, and mean, and selfish were the motives 


home, remember that amid the vast’ responsibilities ¢ which had carried him to the polls, and that he was 
and the sweet duties of your position, the general § only “judging others by himself,” and making his 
tone and color of'your mental states will have an imi- > own standard universal. 
mense influence upon those about you. >- Yet what a fatal mistake he was committing. There 
Do not carry to your breakfasttable a sour, sullen, § were men—hundfedsof thousands of them, who went 
dissatisfied faee, nor about your house.a fretful, > up tothe ballot-box on the last election, and cast their 
gloomy, cheerless look and voice. And, whoever vote according to their highest and truest: moral 
you are, whose eyes are drifting along my. lines Sconvictions—old men and young, rich and poor, 
though your life be crossed, disappointed and bur- > learned and ignorant~men who ‘never counted the 
dened—though its troubles encompass you on every ¢ cost to their purses, or who, having done it, knew 
eide—though its sweetest hopes have been false that their election imvolved to them loss, sacrifice, 
prophets and its dearest suggestions delusions— )privation—men there were all over the land, who 
though, looking back on it, you feel that all your would have stood firm by their sense of right, though 
finest possibilities have .been crushed and lost, > it cost them their last dollar in the world. 
still remember that whether your hours creep ing I suppose nobody likes to be worse, even in his 
darknéss or go singing through the light, that over 4 own regard than his fellow men, and you shall 
you still arches radiant and beautiful the bow of pro-> always find’ that the most boisterous denouncers— 
mise, and the coyenant of eternal peace.and love. ¢ the most wholesale repudiators of other men’s good 
It is over your head, although the clouds may ) Motives and actiofis. are these who are at heart essen- 
wrap away its lights aud glory; it shines there by 2 tially mean and selfish, and have an easy conscious 
by night and by day, the promise of Him who "ess of it all the time, that needs to bolster itseif up 
“abideth faithful, who cannot deny Himself,” and all $ by depreciating everybody else. 
your loss, and grief, and burdens of the night may, if? Ifa man tells you there is nosuch thing as honor 
you so will, lose themselves in the peace, and con-¢in business beyond what selfishness demands—no 
tent, and immortal happiness, which shall not delay )®¥ch thing as largeness and integrity—as generosity 


jeng—which shall be yours in a little while. é and sympathy among men; that at heart they are all 
vV.-ED § equally avaricioas, greedy, rascally—don't believe 
, 


him—only set this man down for one of the very 
¢ sort he anathematises: 

Waking sSnaae There is good in the world. We must never lose 

(See Engraving.) faith in that—never in the kindness of man, or the 

From her hand the book has fallen, 2 sweet self-forgetfulness of woman ; never fall into the 

In her soft eve gleams > belief that justice, and truth, and humanity are not 
Tender light of flitting fancies— living, breathing facts. 

| These are “waking dreams.” And very much what we are ourselves, that shall 

¢ we think of the world about us. 


Not of fame’s bright bauble thinks she, 
Glittering though it bears, 

Hope and love a tale are telling 
In her waking dreams. 


Far o’er hill} and rolling river, 
Mountain, lake and stream, 

How the swift-winged thought is straying 
In this waking dream. 


Sees she now a splendid palace, 
Earth with verdure teems; 

Hears she plashing fountains, marm’ring 
Music through her dreams. 


Beauteous children in the palace, 
A lordly knight is there, 

Was there e’er a form so manly— 
E’er a group so fair. 


O’er them bends a lovely lady, 
Oh, how like she seems 

To the maiden, sitting idly, 
Dreaming waking dreams! 


NO GOOD IN THE WORLD, 

“After all,” said this man—no matter who he was—he 
was the type of so large a class, that you have met his 
counterpart innumerable times—* After all, I don’t 

that there was a single. man voted in the 
, last election from any higher motive than his own 
personal Interest. The relations of his pocket to his 
hallot controlled his vote. It's the way with men; 
thay’re all alike everywhere.” 

What a mirror into this man’s deepest motives and 
character this speech was, for I knew then’ just 


Was there ever an habitual slanderer—a miserable 
e“busybody in other people’s affairs,” who did not 
¢ imagine herself the victim of gossip and backbiters ? 
( And so it is with the false, the impure, the greedy. 
$ the dishonest. It is hard, or at least disagreeable to 
believe in the existence of virtues which they do not 
¢ possess themselves. 

2 And every human sou! has it in its own power to 
refute in one instance these assertions of abeo 
S 


lutely dominant evil. 
In a man’s own breast can rise up sweet and sercne 
§ the solemn negative of his own consciousness—* Thie 
wrong I would never—so help me God—be delivered 
to do.” 
§ The evil in the world is active, and more or less 
S violent from its nature. Goodness is quiet, orderly, 
and less apparent, accomplishing its great work like 
the vast forces of nature—silently. 

Let us not lose heart or faith in its existence, how- 
ever others may vociferate that it is not, and see 
that in one case, at least, there is the love of love— 
the scorn of seorn. v. F. 


The fine picture, with this title, and the following 
descriptive poem, we take from an English paper.— 
“ The Band of Hope Review.” 

“BUY YOUR OWN CHERRIES.” 
scorching day—about July, 


: 


6’ Twas a 
$ When Lewis, the carpenter, feeling dry, 
Took out three pennies, and looking at me, 
¢“'Tis just the price of a pint,” said he: 


5 To the ‘Golden Eagle,’ over the way, 
STM go and have a glass to-day.” 
) Upon the tounter, n@ar him stood 
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A plate of cherries, ripe and good, 
At sight of which, what did he do 
But reach his hand to take a few. 
The landlady’s voice thrilled through his head, 
“You touch them if you dare!” she said, 
“I should indeed much like to know 
Why in the world you are acting 80. 
A pretty liberty, sir, to take! 
l hope some apology you will make.” 
“ Well Missus !—all I have to say, 
I'm very thirsty this sultry day, 
And I was thinking as how you see, 
I'd wet my whistle with two or three.” 
“1 tell you, you'd better not try it on!” 
“Oh, surely you'll give me a few,” said John, 
For, though she greatly in anger spoke, 
He thought, my landlady’s, sure, in joke. 
“{ bought them, sir, for my children’s treat, 
They're not for such as you to eat.” 
“You'll let me take just one, I know.” 
“No,” savagely she answered, “No!” 
And she said with a look that pierced him through, 
« Buy your own cherries, and eat them too!” 
John did not wait to be told so twice; 
«Missus, I'll take your good advice. 
I thought to have had a pint to-day, 
Bat I'll save my money, and go my way.” 
He left the bar, and nodded his head, 
“T’'ll go and buy some cherries instead.” , 
Mrs. Boniface followed on his track, 
And loudly called John to come back : 
I’ve made, thought she, a great mistake, 
I wish I'd let him the cherries take. 
How stupid, a cherry to refuse! 
I fear I shall a good customer lose, 
She loudly called—but he hastened on, 
“I'm going to ‘buy my own cherries,” said John. 
The landiady’s face grew flushed and red, 
“ Well, well, I've done it this time,” she said. 
“ Bat | must not lose John Lewis so; 
For he always pays his score, I know: 
I must coax him back again, if I can, 
For he’s really a very good sort of man.” 
Meantime, John hurried down the street, 
Viewing the shops, so trim and neat, 
With their tempting wares exposed for sale, 
But John wanted cherries instead of ale. 
So, passing all others, at length he stopped 
At a greengrocer’s shop, and in he popped; 
“Threepenn’orth of them nice cherries,” said he, 
« Yes, sir,” said the man, with courtesy, 
“This is the sort your taste to suit;” 
And he weighed a pound of the luscious fruit. 
To the workshop John returned again 
To share the cherries with the men, 
The words still sounding in his head— 
“Oh, yes! I'll ‘buy my own cherries!’” he said, 
His mates came round, and asked him why 
Such beautiful cherries he came to buy, 
And he told them all that had taken place, 
The landlady's words, with the fiery face. 
“ But I wont go again to the ‘ Eagle,’ I know, 
Bxcepting to pay the ‘score’ I owe ;” 
And, driving the nail right home to the head, 
“In fature—I'll ‘ buy my own eherries,’” he said. 
The words kept haunting him all the day, 
They were still in his thoughts as he worked away, 
And, whether he used the saw or the plane, 
They seemed to echo the words again, 
“I’ve long bought cherries for her,” said he, 
I'l buy ’em now for myself, you'll see.” 
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Johu soon got promoted; trustworthy and steady, 
Obliging and cheerful, quick, sober and ready, 

He never had need his employment to seek; 

As foreman he earned fifty shillings a week, 
Industrious and saving, he soon gathered pelf, 
And before many years he was master himself. 


Working men! hear the moral, 'tis very soon told, 
And this piece of advice may be worth more than gold; 
Remember it, practise it, tel! it your friend— 

‘Tis not what you earn, but it is what you spend. 

Shun drink, 'tis an enemy ; spurn its control, 

Or be sure it will ruin you, body and soul— 

And now, my dear friends, | think you see why 

I’m so anxious that each his own cherries should buy. 


_ 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be made stilt 
more worthy of the eminent favor with which it hae 
been received. Its character as a HIGH-TONED 
PERIODICAL, claiming public favor on the ground of 
real merit, will be carefully maintained; while for 
variety, interest, usefulness, and all the attractions of 
literature and art essential to a true Home Macazma, 
the publishers will aim to make it SUPERIOR TO 
ALL OTHERS. 

A rinz Stext Eworavine, axp Two Paces or Music, will 
appear in every number, besides choice pictures, 
groups and characters, prevailing fashions, and a large 
variety of patterns for garments, embroidery, etc., eve 
In all respects we shal! give A FIRST-CLASS MAGA- 
ZINE, at a price within the reach of every intelligent 
family in the land. 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 








loopy, > - + - - - - 9s 
Scopies,. © + * * © © # *& 6.00 
5 copies, and one to getter-up ofclab, - - 1000 
9 copies, aad * « - = BO 


am A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE 
INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed to 
each person who sends us a club of subscribers. it 
will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 
whom we receive $2.50. 

4—~ For $4.50 we will send one copy each of Homs 
Maaaziwe and Goper's Lapr’s Boox for a year. 

ae We do not require al! the subscribers in a club 
to be at the same post-office. Additions can at any 
time be made to clubs, at the club rates. 

#2—~ Canada subscribers must add twelve cents on 
each subscription for pre-payment of United States 


postage. 


ADDITIONS TO CLUBS. 

Additions to clubs can always be made at the club 
rates. 

A Suggestion.— Each member of a club is at liberty te 
take the subscriptions of friends who may desire 
the Home Magazine, at the club rate. The money 
can be handed to the person who made up the clnb, 
or mailed directly to us. 

If each subscriber would act on this suggestion, and 
almost every one has opportunity to do so in meeting 
with friends and neighbors, our circulation might be 
largely increased. Think of it, friends of the Home 
Magazine! and serve us when you have opportunity. 








